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THE LIFE AND TRAVELS OF JOHN CHURCHMAN., 
(Continued from page 659. ) 


From thence we-went to Bovy, Newton, 
Bushel, Totness and Kingsbridge, at the last, 
after the morning and afternoon meetings, we 
bad one in the evening with Friends selected, 
which was to satisfaction ; and hearing of one | 
family that lived many miles from any meeting, 
I had a desire to see them, and went thither ; 
I let the friend know that I came there on pur- 
pose to see him and his family, and should be 
glad to have them come together and be still a 
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tin mines, and we had a pretty good meeting, 
a visit froma Friend being acceptable to them, 
and they willing to leave their business, though 
poor peuple. From hence we proceeded pretty 
direct to the Landsend, intending to take the meet- 
ings on our return, and were at Penzance meet- 
ing on Sixth-day ; at this meeting my compan- 
ion, Jchn Pemberton, spoke a few words in way 
of testimony, tender and broken, being the first 
time, and [ thought had a good degree of the 
savor of truth attending; and on Seventh-day, 
went to visit an ancient friend, sick and bed rid, 
near the Landsend, where formerly there had 
been a meeting, and returned in the evening to 
Penzance; on First-day had a meetiag at Mar- 
azion in the morning, and at Penzance in the 
evening. We then turned eastward, and at- 
tended a meeting at Falmouth, and five others 
in this county of Cornwall: then passed through 
Devonshire, taking a meeting at Oakhampton, 
and twelve others in Somersetshire, some of 
which were large and open, for there came many 
seeking people to the meetings at Bridgewater, 
and | hope some of those opportunities were 
through Divine favor profitable to some of them ; 
and not being easy in my mind to leave this 
county without being at the Quarterly Meeting 
for business, to be held at Glastonbury ; I re- 
turned thitler, and was concerned to lay before 


little while, desiring it might be soon, for we in- | Friends the declining state of the society in 
tended to go that night to Plymouth; he said that county, and to exhort them to put the dis- 


it would not answer them at that time, his 
children being employed in pressing out cider. 
Llet him know that Ll hoped I should not detain 
them long, and if they lightened the press, the 
cider would not run over; but could not pre- 
vail with him, though I informed him that I 
had left all my business, and had come some 


thousand miles to see my friends in this nation, | 
and hearing how remote he lived from meeting, | 


had a particular mind to see him; he replied 
that he should be glad it had suited them, but 
could not put his business by, at that time ; so, 
with a heavy heart, I left his house, and went 
to Plymouth, where we had a meeting the 
next day. Then to Germains, Liscard, Looe, 
Austil, and Denny’s, (in Cornwall,) at which 
last place the people are mostly employed in the 


cipline in practice, that the church might be 
! cleared from disorder, which caused reproach ; 
‘it was thought by Friends to be the most solid 
Quarterly Meeting which had been held in that 
‘country for many years. From thence we went 
| to Caln in Wiltshire, being about fifty miles, 
and were at their meeting on First day the 
sixteenth of the Tenth month, where we met 
our friend, and countryman, Daniel Stanton, from 
Philadelphia in the course of his religious visit, 
and were glad in each other’s company, though 
| the meetings both forenoon and afternoon were 
: but dull, the people looking for words, were dis- 
appointed; the next day we went together to a 
‘Monthly Meeting at Chippenham ; the meeting 
| for worship was held in the Meeting House, at 
the conclusion of which Friends rose and went 
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out; I asked them where they were going, for I|a market, will always rather bring death over g 
felt very uneasy ; they said to do the business of | meeting than life. 

the meeting, and feelinga strong engagement to| We left London on the twenty-sixth of the 
be with them while they transacted the affairs; Eleventh month, and went to Chelmsford in 
of the church, I followed them though it rained | Essex, and the next day sat with Friends in their 
very fast ; they went into a spacious house where | forenoon and afternoon meetings to pretty good 
a room was prepared for the purpose, and a good | satisfaction, through the gooduess and power of 
fire; I sat down with them though sorely dis- | the Lord, whose presence was measurably felt 
tressed; they seemed to do the business in a’ among us to the praise of his ever worthy name, 
formal ready way. I endeavored to press them : Then taking meetings as regularly as we could, 
to weightiness of spirit, that they might feel the | we visited that county in twenty-four days, and 
state of the Society, and the need there was to had twenty-three public meetings, and some 
put the discipline in practice, for religion was at | family sittings. My service for truth in this 
a low ebb in that county; they seemed not to: county was in aclose, plain way, mostly with but 
understand me, and indeed I found but little | few words ; for it often appeared to me that there 
room or openness to say much tothem ; they soon | was a greater desire to hear, than to put in prac. 
finished their business; when I rose up and/ tice those things they were exhorted to, for 
moved for going away, they informed me that, which I often mourned, and had a strong sym- 
Friends staid to dine where the business was) pathy with the few sensible, baptized Friends 
transacted, and that the Friends of the house | amongst them; for brevity’s sake I close this 
would think it very strange if 1 went away; so general account without further remark. 

they told the woman that the Friend was going| We then passed to Ipswich in Suffolk, and 
away; she met me in the Hall, and said I must , had a meeting with Friends there to some satis. 
not go before I took dinner ; I told her I should, | faction, there being a tender, sincere remnant 
for that I had not freedom to stay to eat ordrink | among them; and taking the east part of the 
in the house; she asked me why? I pressingly | county, we had ten meetings, and visited several 
desired her to inquire of the truth in her own! indisposed Friends to good satisfaction; then 
heart, and she might find the cause, so I went! went to Yarmouth in Norfolk, and after attend- 
away, and a Friend followed me out, and showed | ing their meetings in the morning and afternoon 
me the way to his house where I left my horse,|on First day, had a large satisfactory one the 


and there I found Daniel Stanton, and my com- 
panion J. P., who went not to the meeting for 
business ; Daniel informed we that he followed 
us to the door, but could not go in, for he thought 
he felt the life of truth struck at, or trampled 
upon in that house, and therefore returned to 
the other where we had left our horses, and J. P. 
with him ; I was glad that he had such a sense, 
and he expressed satisfaction that I did not stay 
to dine, so we dined together, after which Daniel 
went westward, and we towards London, taking 
several meetings in our way, and arrived there 
the thirty-first of the Tenth month, and tarrying 
in the city until the twenty-fifth of the Eleventh 
month; in the mean time I carefully visited all 
the meetings in great awfulness, being bowed in 
spirit under a sense of forward ministry, and 
sat chiefly in silence among them. [I also at- 
tended their meetings for discipline, namely one 
Quarterly Meeting, the Monthly, two weeks, 
Second day morning meetings, and meetings for 
Sufferings, and was in much heaviness of mind, 
having a sense of a great neglect in some who 
were active members, in not waiting for a true 
qualification to act for the honor of God and edi- 
fication of the church; nevertheless there is a 
remnant who are concerned to seek his honor, 
and to wait for the influence of his Divine Spirit 
and Power, to whom I was at times concerned to 
speak by way of encouragement. To transact 
the weighty affairs of the church in as light and 
easy a manner as men commonly buy and sell in 


|same evening, many of the people of the town 
coming to it; then going to Norwich we tarried 
with Friends there about a week, in which time 
I had four meetings in that city, and one at 
Lammas near it, and also visited divers indis- 
posed Friends, and had satisfaction therein. In- 
tending to visit all the meetings in Norfolk 
county, a Friend undertook to lay them out for 
me, and made a list of them, of which he gave 
me a copy, and told me it was the way to take 
the meetings with the least travelling ; but I felt 
a strait in my mind, which I had always found 
safe for me to attend to until I saw a way open; 
and being thoughtful about it, I desired him to 
inform me what meeting bore most to the north- 
east from that place; he told me it was North 
Walsam ; I desired him to begin there, and name 
the meetings most regular afterwards, and I 
would tell him if the list felt pleasant as he went 
on ; he then proceeded, and we readily finished 
one which was easy to me; when I desired him 
to set down the distances as he had done in the 
other, and on comparing them, we found the last 
to be at least three miles less riding. He seemed 
to be pleased, and said it was not the usual way 
of taking those meetings; I was willing to lay 
out nine, but told him I was not fully easy to 
venture the giving public notice further, that 
perhaps the weather might be difficult ; he said 
there would be a general meeting in a few days, 
when Friends from many meetings would be to- 
gether, and likely to have full notice very easily 
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ascites 
given for a few meetings further, which he 
thought T had best leave to him ; so we went for- 
ward to North Walsam, and had a satisfactory 
meeting, and taking the meetingsin course, came 
to the Quarterly Meeting of ministers and elders 
at Norwich; the Friend who laid out the meetings 
informed me that if I bad taken them according 
to his first list, lL should have interfered with a 
ublic Friend at several, who was then on a visit, 
and he thought there was a hand of Providence 
remarkable in turning me ; for as we were both 
strangers we should have been straitened through 
a tender regard to each other’s service ; he like- 
wise let me know that he did not remember that 
their Quarterly Meeting began the next day 
after the meeting beyond which I told him I was 
not free to appoint any, and that having sent the 
list toa Friend to publish at the General Meet- 
ing before mentioned, he had been obliged to 
attend that meeting to stop the notice respecting 
the few meetings he talked of, otherwise I should 
have missed the Quarterly Meeting, and he 
thought it would teach him to be more cautious 
in future. I mention this occurrence with a 
degree of reverent thankfulness and humility, 
with no other view than to encourage those 
ministers who are called forth to visit the 
churches, to diligently and innocently attend to 
the motion of truth, which the more we are 
humbled and inwardly quiet, the clearer itis un- 
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ably dictated the exchange was, that as the peo- 
ple augmented in number, it became more con- 
venient that the service of the sanctuary should 
be conducted by a specific tribe, than that it 
should derive its officials from the whole eurface 
of so large a body. But, without prosecuting 
this collateral thought, the choice of the Levites 
amounted to just as much as the choice of the 
first-born. So exactly equivalent were the in- 
tentions of God in the two things, that the dif- 
ference between the numbers of the two was 
made the matter of a specific ransom. In order 
to intimate, that in making choice of the Levites, 
He did that which was meant to be neither lar- 
ger nor smaller than the previous transaction, 
God enjoined that restitution should be made in 
the degree that the number of the one body ex- 
ceeded that of the other. We do not mean to 
assert, that in selecting the tribe of Levi, no 
new idea was added to those already exhibited ; 
we only intend to say that it was new in its 
form, but not in its substance. It was a modifi- 
cation of the original statement, if God chose 
the Levites to execute functions which it would 
have been inconvenient for the whole nation 
to engage in; but it would have been a sub- 
version of the primary design, if, in choosing 
them, he invested them with a holiness which 
did not appertain to the whole nation. It was 
not inconsistent with his general plan, that a 


derstood and felt; but as this is instruction for | particular part of the nation should be separated, 


ourselves, it is safer for us to treasure it up in | in order to express that portion of the symbotism 
our own hearts, than to make it too cheap by|that represented the priestly element in the 


talking thereof to others. 
ing, both in respect to public worship and trans- 
acting the affairs of truth, was held to satisfac- 
tion through the Lord’s favor, who will be near 


} 


This Quarterly Meet- | character of the believer; for to have occupied 


them all with this work, would have been to 
have instituted an arrangement that must have 
been subversive of their existence. Whilst it is 


to them that diligently seek him, blessed be his| the mind of the Spirit, that every regenerate 


name for ever! 
(To be continued.) 


at 
CATHOLIC THOUGHTS. 


NO. 4. THE REAL PRIESTHOOD. 


(Continued from page 646.) 


The fact that the whole Jewish people was 
holy by ordination, is much too notorious to be 
disputed ; but if it was so, the-selection of the 
first-born, whatever minor principle it was in- 
tended to promulgate, cannot possibly be con- 
strued as overturning an appointment so much 
more general. Qn the contrary, we are entitled 
to apply to the transaction the doctrine stated 
elsewhere, that if “the first fruits be holy, the 
lump is also holy.”’ The choice of the first-born 
may very well be employed as an argument to 
fortify the opinion of the holiness of the nation, 
but cannot reasonably be used as a means of 
erecting the contrary position. But what is 
true of the first-born is true of the Levites ; they 
are convertible thoughts, for the one is ex- 
changed for the other. The reason that prob 


man, in virtue of the new birth, is a priest, it is 
not incongruous with this view that only a part 
of the people should have been employed in 
giving a symbolic expression to this thought, 
seeing that to have bound them all over to the 
task, would have been to refuse them the means 
of continuing their career. To have compelled 
all to be Levites, would have been an effectual 
method of preventing any from being Levites. 

To the best of our knowledge, this question 
has hitherto been loosely handled, and the view 
which we bring forward seems to have been 
overlooked. Theologians, perceiving that the 
Levitical body stood distinguished, in some re- 
spects, from the mass of the nation, did not 
carefully inquire in what the difference consisted, 
and pitched upon the opinion flattering to their 
own order, that whilst the house of Israel repre- 
sented the Church in general, the house of Levi 
stood for the clergy. We consider this notion 
to be unsound, shallow, and injurious; on the 
other hand, we believe that if the view of the 
question to which we have referred could be well 
developed, and carried out to its results, holiness 
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and fretdom would be the offspring. Instead of a definite being, expresses in a very intelligib 


thinking, then, that the Levites stand for the | 
clergy, we are satisfied that they exhibit the | 
priestly element that exists in every believer, 
whatever be his station in the church. In con- | 
sidering the tribe of Levi to be the type of a} 
doctrine, and that doctrine to be the priestly 
part of the Christian, the harmony of interpreta- 
tion is maintained—a natural image is found in 
the old economy, which is rendered by a spiritual 
thought in the new economy. Whereas, if a 
class of men in one dispensation is to be ex- 
plained by a class of men in the other, type and 


antitype are of the same texture, are both carnal, | 


and philosophy is violated. Further, passages 
are to be found in both sections of the Bible, 
which are intelligible on our view, but which 
do not furnish a coherent idea upon the common 
interpretation. Those passages of the Old Tes- 
tament which in the same breath address the 
house of Israel, and the house of Aaron; or 
again, those texts of the New Testament which 
speak of the saint asan Israelite, and as a priest, 
and which seem to employ the two names as if 
they were convertible terms; such scriptures 
appear to coincide easily with the evangelical 
notion, but to present an insuperable obstacle to 
the formal view. On the supposition that the 
Levites mean the clergy, what construction is to 
be put upon the passage in Peter, where the same 
persons are spoken of by the different titles—a 
chosen generation, a royal priesthood, and a pe- 
culiar people? On the same supposition, what 
idea are we to affix to those scriptures, of which 
there are several, wherein a great number render 
thanks to the Lamb, that he has made them 
“ kings and priests unto God!” Are we to say 
of the first passage, that the names, chosen gene- 
ration, royal priesthood and peculiar people, apply 
only to the clergy ; are we to affirm of the other 
texts, that the vast multitude that they intro- 
duce to our notice, is made up of ministers alone ? 
Again, the distinction between a natural and a 
converted man is rea/, and it is of sufficient im- 
portance to be the subject of symbolic institu- 
tion ; whereas the distinction between a minister 
and another man is forma/, and does not imply 
anything absolute, since the man not an ecclesi- 
astic may be the saint, and the ecclesiastic may 
be the sinner. 

Further, the idea of a spiritual man is onc—its 
unity may be expressed by the terms, one faith, one 
Lord, one baptism; the person to whom this 
applies is the product of a work, which is the | 
same in all cases; he is the result of the eternal | 
decrees of the Father, the death of the Son, and | 
the teachings of the Holy Spirit. Being thus 
definite, the thought is capable of being rendered | 
by an absolute symbol. But the idea of a 
clergyman is very various; no two sects agree 
what it is that constitutes him, and therefore he 
cannot be indicated by a fixed type. A Levite, 





| that are assigned to the Levites. 
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le 
manner the characteristics that must and do enter 


into every saint; but how can he indicate the 
qualities that constitute ministers, seeing that 
they are so heterogenous and contradictory ? 
When we compare the descriptions that point 
out the peculiarities of the Levitical body, with 


_ those others that speak of the graces that ought 


to adorn the spiritual man, we perceive a series 
of passages that concatenate, that agree together 
as type and antitype; but when we compare 
together the account of the priesthood of the 
Old Testament, with the clergy of the modern 
church, we attempt to find a resemblance between 
unity and variety—between the real and the 
formal—between the fixed and the capricious— 
between the definite and the variable—between 
what is ceremon/ally pure, and that which is 
often actually impure. In Numbers, Deuterono- 
my, and other parts of the ‘ld Testament, we 
have a full description of all matters that have 
reference to the Levites. Thus, without pre- 
tending to give a complete narrative of all things 
that relate to them, we are told the age at which 
they may enter on their service, the particular 
duties that devolve on them, how they are to 
be consecrated, how the lamps are to be lighted, 
what relation they bear to the tabernacle, what 
portion of the sacrifices they are to have for food, 
how and where they are to eat their portion, how 
the unclean are to be purified, the families and 
number of the Levites, the forty-eight cities in 
which they are to dwell, the six of them that are 
to be set apart as cities of refuge. in Deuterono- 
my, we see the functions of the Levites thus sue- 
cinetly stated: “ At that time the Lord separa- 
ted the tribe of Levi, to bear the Ark of the 
Covenant of the Lord, to stand before the Lord 
to minister unto him, and to bless in his name 
unto this day.” (Deut. x. 8.) The people are 
commanded not to forsake the Levite, the Lord 
is described as the inheritance of the Priests and 
Levites, the Priests are exhorted to encourage 
the people when they go into battle, the Book of 
the Law is delivered to the Levites tokeep. In 
the Book of Joshua we see the part that the 
priests took in crossing of the Jordan, we behold 
the Lord and his sacrifices described as the in- 
heritance of Levi, we notice the forty-eight cities 
Without at- 
tempting to specify more minutely, we have the 
functions of this class detailed in all things that 
relate to the tabernacle with its services to 
altars, offerings, victims, purifications, and holy 
days. 

In regard to this subject of the Levitical 
priesthood, although its details have not been 
examined, certain leading points may be said to 
be determined and allowed. As far as this is 
the case, we do not find any difficulty in recon- 
ciling the shape of the figure with the known 
and admitted qualities of the believer. To speci- 
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fy a little—the name Levi is rendered, who 

held joined, or associated. It is easy to finda 
correlative thought to this, in the economy of | 
the saint, and we have it in the fact that he is | 
joined to the divine Head of the church, and in 
the other circumstance of the essential unity of | 
the body of Christ. There was a case of distinet 
election when Levi was appointed to minister be- 
fore the Lord; and in this event we have a eir- | 


cumstance of the constitution of the saint, so, 


well known, that it is unnecessary to do more 
than refer to it. The sphere in which the Le- 


vites moved was in and about the temple; and | 


when it is borne in mind that this building was 
a picture of the church of Christ, this fact be- 
comes indicative of the state of communion which 
it becomes the Christian to maintain with his 
Maker. ‘The costume of the Levite was peculiar 
and regulated in all its parts, and in each one of 
the detuils it has already been found as suitable 
to the life of faith as the pieces of armor which 
aul enumerates are symbolic of the Christian 
warfare, 

The keeping of the Book of the Law was com- 
mitted to the Levites; and when it is recollected 
that the spiritual man only can understand and | 
explain the oracles 
counterpart to the typical fact. To this class 
was entrusted the slaying of the victims and the 
making of the offerings ; and Scripture spares us 
the necessity of speculating what this can mean, 
when, speaking of believers, it enjoins them to 
present their bodies a living sacrifice, holy, ae- 
ceptable unto God, which is their reasonable ser- 
vice ; or when it says of them, “ Ye also, as live- 
ly stones, are built up a spiritual house, an 
“holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices, 
acceptable “to God by Jesus Christ.” The 
Levites do notseen to have labored at the ordinary 
avocations of life; and how readily do we get a 
counterpart to this fact, in the cireumstance, that 
the believer is iavited to rest in Christ, not to 
love the world, and te look not to the things 
which are seen and t mporal, but tothose which 
are unseen and eternal! The Levites were 
under the direction of a High Priest, who ex- 
ercised functions peculiar to himself; how cor- 
rectly does this represent the relation in which 
the believer stands to th 3 Redee mer ! The 
Levites keep up a perpetual service night and 
day, and, that 
into twenty-four 


were divided 
courses ; how finely does this 
exhibit the « contiuuity of that true religion which 
the Spirit implants, and that dev 
heart which the Se riptures enjoin! 
By taking the Levitical body in this tho- 
roughly symbolic sense, no difficulties seem to be 
incurred. The method of inter rpretation that 
in other cases is pursued, and gives a good result, 
is followed ; a natural fact is converted into a 
spiritual thought. Prosecuting this course, the 
name of the tribe gives forth | one doctrine, the 


they wight do so, 


‘ties. an evangelical result is obtained. 


tedness of 
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circumstances in which it was chosen emanate 
another, the place where they ministered, the 
separate functions which they exercised, each 
point, in short, associated with their natural his- 
tory, is easily translated into a doctrine of 
canonical importance. In this way,and by a 
road which coincides with authorised hermenu- 
The — 
bol is found to depict the congregation of the 
saints, their election to the divine life, their com- 
munion with heaven, the qualities of their char- 
acter, the nature of their feelings. The senti- 
ment is large, it harmonises with the rest of Serip- 
ture, it tends to liberty and to holiness. The 
Christian who would use this type as a mirror in 
which to survey himself, weuld find hiinself re- 
minded of his duties and his privileges in a prac- 
tical and manner. By taking the 
syn in the ecclesiastical sense, the results are 
quite different. A large amount of type is 
spoiled A considerable section of Scripture is 
made to support an inclination which needs no 
encouragement, the inclination of one man to 
lord it over his fellows. What opposite systems ? 
How different are the two ideas,—that the Le- 


conviue ing 


| vites represent ministers who may be either this 
of God, we have a ready 


or that, and that they stand for saints, who must 
be of one genus and no other! How dissimilar 
the two views,—that the temple, a divinely 
planned edifice, is the type of modern chapels, 
which may be of any size, shape, and material 
—and that it represents the church of the living 
God, the pillar and ground of the truth! W hat 
an interval between the two thoughts,—that the 
constant services of the temple enjvin us to be 
ever frequenting some edifice of religion,—and 
that it is the essence of spiritual communion to 
pervade the whole life and character! lLlow re- 
mote are the two notions,—that these Levitical 
garments, so punctiliously arranged, set forth the 
Pp ‘inciple ‘that our ministers cannot be too atten- 
tive to their decorations and vestments,—and 
that they tell usin a pictorial manner, of the 
several graces that constitute the righteousness 
of saints! How wide apart are the tw 
thoughts,—that the antity pe of the altar and 
the sacrifices is the eating of a wafer, the bend- 
ing of a knee. an attitude, a rite,—and the other 
view, that makes it to consist in righteous senti- 
true pious deeds, a holy life! 
From the one opinion procee ids liberty and the 
man of God thor vughly furnished unto all good 
works ; from the other springs superstition, ig- 
norance, tyranny, sensuality, old ¢ loaks, and holy 
days. The one view devises the means by w hich 
religion may be poured into human hearts ; the 
other amuses itself with contrivances ~ which 
holiness may be ascribed to buildings, imagery, 
uniforms, posture s, and bad mep 

The effect that in our judgment would arise 
from taking the broad view of the Levitical body, 
would be —— would be subversive of a 
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formal priesthood. Men would reason thus : all 
true ministers must be found within the circle 
of elec/ion, because anything without that pale has 
neither part nor lot in the matter; but the Le- 
vites, in a sense, compose that circle, therefore all 
true ministers must be Levites. To set upa 
ministry of a definite form, separate from the 
Levitical order, is to declare that this type does 
not exhibit all the characteristics essential to the 
Church of God; is to erect two antagonistic 
ideas, one of which must necessarily destroy the 
other. Let it be admitted that Scripture lays 
down regulations for rearing up a (hurch, dis- 
tinct from those doctrinal injunctions of vital 
importance that most men allow to be essential 
to religion, and the necessary consequence is a 
number of associations, more or less dissimilar, 
all asserting a divine commission, and each 
hating the other with a bitter hatred. We can- 
not see how this cardinal evil is to be obviated 
by any other means than the principle which is 
here advvcated, and which may he enunciated 
thus. God in ancient times had a temple, and 
men who ministered in it; and in this design 
are displayed all the agencies requisite for the 
continuance of his Church. But when trans- 
lated into the Gospel, nothing formal is to be 
found; all its provisions have regard to moral 
facts; therefore the Church is to be perpetuated 


and follow the path which leads to life eternal 
nor ceases to plead and intercede while there js 
any hope left for his restoration, when we thus 
contemplate the goodness, the long suffering and 
the gracious forbearance of our God, what abund.- 
ant cause of gratitude becomes apparent to us, 
Yes, we feel that a lifetime of a devotion to his 
cause would not repay for the benefits and bless. 
ings so lavishly conferred upon us. 

This then leads us to the reflection: What is 
the cause of truth and righteousness? As I thus 
query within myself, 1 find the answer to be, 
that it is no less and no more than the redemp- 
tion and salvation of the souls of meu; a redemp- 
tion from that state of error or sin into which 
they have fallen by rejecting the overtures of 
love and the tender guidance of their Heavenly 
Father, and turning into that course which grati- 
fies their own self-will, and a sulvation from fall- 
ing into similar errors by resisting temptation 
when it may be presented; and the effects of 
this redemption and salvation upon those who 
have experienced their benign effects are to in- 
troduce them into a state of happiness before 
unknown to them, and which can be found in no 
other condition, and which is so unselfish in its 


| character that its recipients desire that others 


may also know of a like enjoyment; and while 
making the effort to induce those who are yet 


not by what is lineal and geometrical, but by | living in the gratification of their selfish desires, 


what is moral. This circle includes all the in- 
struments and methods necessary to the trans- 
mission of the true Church; but in the catalo- 
gue there is nothing ceremonial ; every provision 
conducts to a doctrine, a reality ; therefore in 
the propagation of religion there is no provision 
for the formal, but the formal is allowed to take 
its shape from the moral There is no beggarly 
account of attitudes and habiliments, but there 
is a noble catalogue of substantial principles, 
aud these are left to find their own uniform. 
(To be concluded.) 
~~ 
For Friends’ Intelligencer 


REFLECTIONS. 


When we contrast the finite, fallible powers 
of the greatest intellect with which man is ever 
endowed, with the infinitude of Deity, and con- 
sider that notwiths 


tunding this great d sparity 


that we discover to exist, the Great Supreme 

matchless in love, replete in wisdom, and invin 
cible in power—condescends to commune with 
wan, and appro h him in Woolng, Winning 
manner, while pointing out to bim a path 
which. if f wed, would lead him into th phon 
acs ! f th nh at happio . ‘ pal { 
enpovin i yet ives him + His wu 


| Great | AM. 


to take hold of the means within their reach to 
return and again find that state of acceptance 
in which they may enjoy this happy state. Those 
who are acting thus unselfishly, find it brings an 
additional amount of enjoyment. Why should 
we be so reluctant to engage in-so holy a cause, 
acause thatis not only preductive of good to 
others but contributes to our own best and high- 
est interests. 

What can more ennoble a man after the per- 
formance of the duties that lic between him and 
his Creator, than to be found raising a fallen fel- 
low-creature, through the strength afforded him, 
up from a state of degradation into a state of 
acceptance with God? And what is this state 
of acceptance ? One wherein the selfish emotions 
are brought into subjection, and man becomes 
assimilated in his feelings and actions to the 
(iod-like 


seeking the highest 


He who becomes thus, 


in his actions is ever good 


of those with whom he is brought in contact, and 
this too without the expectation of any return 
from the obje tof his care; | wing that the 
ect of rendering assistance ty a fellow-ereature 
brings its wh reWard wit it ! cet ' 
' s of acting ! um tt } mil | lov 
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EXTRACT FROM THE MEMOIRS OF P. AND R. 
PRICE. 


Our mother has left her own account of her 
early re ligious impressions. ‘I believe children 
are often visited with the endearing influence of 
Divine Love in their hearts even in early years. 
When I look back to the many precious feelings 
that | was favored to witness in early life, my 
mind is clothed with gratitude to the Author of 
my existence for his care of me. Often, when 
my pious parents were concerned to collect their 
numerous offspring together and read the Scrip- 
tures or some good book, the sweet impressions 
that | sometimes felt remain fresh in my recol- 
lection, now in advanced age. I mention this 
for the encouragement of parents, who may have 
younz families coming up around them, to take 
up the cross and invite their children together, 
not merely in a formal manner, but with sincere 
desires for mutual improvement. Although 
parents may not see their pious iabor and care 
crowned with success, yet I believe they will re- 
ceive the reward of peace and have the 
hupe that their concern and exercise may, like 
the bread cast upon the waters, be found after 


many days. I can freely acknowledge that the, 


tender care of my pious parents was the means, 
under the guidance of best wisdom, of preserv- 
ing me in my youthful days, from many of the 
snares into which too many of the unguarded 
fall, in passing along the slippery paths of youth. 
They were not stern or severe in their com- 
mands, but kept the way open for advice and 
counsel. [ seldom or ever parted with my dear 
mother without her saying to me something in 
this wise: ‘ Now thou wilt be from under my 
eyes for a short time, but remember that thou 
art always under the All-Seeing Eye that is 
watching over us in mercy.’ Lat that time, 
thought there was an over anxious solicitude 
about me, but since [ have experienced the 
anxiety of a mother, I feel thankful for her 
care.”’ ; 

In the 5th month, 1782, Rachel Kirk was 
P assing y by the gate of Friends’ me eting- house 
at Second and Market streets, Philadelp hia, and 
was stopped by a Friend who took her hand, and 


asked, ** Whence comest thou?” Beg told | 
he place and her name, and having answered as | 


to the settlement in life of her sister Rebecea, 
whom the Friend had met betore, and whom he 


remembered and loved, he paused und said, 
Rachel, it will be thy turn next, and be car 
that thou place thy affections upon virtus 
not anything short of virtue sway thy nu a 
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he continued,—‘ Farewell: now mind what I 
say.” This Friend was Samuel Ewlen, an emi- 
neut minister, who through life seemed to be 
gifted with a prophetic spirit. That casual 
meeting—casual so far as man can discern—in 
the crowded market-place, produced a lasting 
impression, and may have determined the current 
of a happy and useful life. Narrating it to her 
children, after she had lived in wedlock for more 
than half a century, and known all the ex- 
perience of a long life, she said, “1 thought it 
a remarkable interview with an entire stranger. 
But it was of great use to me in settling my 
mind to make a prudent choice, which was soon 
after brought to a trial, having but a few days 
previously become acquainted with Philip Price, 
with whom his prediction has been verified, and 
us far realized as can be expected in this pro- 
bationary state of trial, for our refinement aud 
preparation for a more perfect state of existence 
They were married on the 20th of the 10th 
month, 1784. Assisted by the opportune advice, 
she preferred the serious, virtuous, and solid 
character, to the more gay and showy, and en- 
joyed the felicity of congenial companionship 
through life, but witnessed the moral declensiou 
of him of specious address and appearance, who 
had had but a mowentary power to hold her 
choice in suspense. 
ee 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FIRST-DAY SCHOULS. 


Articles in the “Intelligencer” of 11th mo. 
17th, and 12th mo. Sth, calling the attention of 
Friends to this subject, have indeed “ fuund a re- 
sponse” in one mind, at least. In truth, | have 
long felt the need of such schools to instil 
Friends’ principles in the minds of oar youth, 
many of whom can tell less about the doctrines 
and testimonies of our own Society than can 
many church members. And why is this? 
Simply because their attention is seldom called 
to the subject, and they think little or nothing 
about it; while church members instruct their 
children minutely io all the particulars of their 
own church, consequently they feel interested to 
teach and compare the doctrines and creeds of 
other churches. And this they acquire whil 
our children are running idle—many of whom 
would be very glad to have an opportunity to go 
to First day Scho is ; and can we tell how much 


strength might be gained, how many previous 
souls might be saved by the establishment of 
such schools where our future mea and women 

ld be instruct) d in the prin ples of tratl 
sand taught to i the Holy Sertptur which 
1 am fearful are t ach we ted ny of 
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ble building materials at our disposal.’’— Scien- | 


tific American. 
te 


FREAKS OF FASHION. 


The fashions of the present day are exerting a 
most injurious influence on domestic life and 
morality. There is now a strife among the dif- 


ferent classes of society which shall be the great- | 


est. ‘The city merchant imitates the style of his 
aristocratic neighbor in the mansion he must! 
occupy, the equipage he must drive, the company 
he must entertain, and the appearance his family 
must make in society. The prosperous trades- 
man imitates the merchant, the clerk his em- 
ployer, and even the servant her mistress; and 
in the great struggle to keep up appearance, each 
launches out into extravagant expenditure, lives 
up to, even if he does not go beyond, his average 
income, and often becomes: reckless of conse- 
quences so long as the fashionable appearance is 
maintained. There is a story told of an Irish- 
man who, on returning from market one day, was 
observed lashing his horse most furiously and 
galloping by the side of two gentlemen. His 
friend, seeing fish after fish drop on the road 
from his panniers, cried out to him to stop, or he 
would lose all his fish. ‘‘ Hurrah!” cried Pat, 
“‘ bother tak’ ye, and what do I care so long as 1 
keep up with the gintlemen?”’ It is this “ keep- 
ing up with the gintlemen,” at any cost, which 
is the source of much of the domestic unhappi- 
ness, commercial dishonesty, and criminal frauds 
to which our attention has been so recently 
drawn. The ladies must have their splendid 
silks and expensive lace, or they positively affirm 
they have “ nothing to wear ;’’ the gentlemen 
must have their sumptuous dinners well served, 
and expensive wines, or they raise the piteous 
ery they have ‘nothing to eat;’? the family 
must possess its suburban mansion, elegantly 
furnished, its gay equipage, and its rounds of 
balle and parties, or else life becomes a mean 
vulgar thing, scarcely to be endured! The god- 
dess, Fashion, must be revered ; her smiles are 
captivating, and her frowns withering ; herfavor 
therefore, must be propitiated at any cost; and 
honor, truth, social virtue, and even common 
honesty must be sacrificed to maintain the wor- 
ship of this powerful deity ! 
oe os * * * 
When we think of the many splendid “houses” 
which have already been crushed by these freaks, 
and see the thousands of lovely victims who have 
been ruined by such catastrophes, we may well 
ask, with Lord S. G. Osborne, ‘‘ Where is the 
present wild extravagance in dress toend? Is 
each succeeding season to record its ruinous in- 
crease? Is it possible that folly can further go 
—that English ladies will become more enslaved 
to a power which is gradually vitiating the taste 
of every class?” 


* 
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Extravagance in dress is the fostering parent 
of many injurious fashions, and these not only 
“vitiate the taste,” but also destroy the self. respect, 
the happiness, and prosperity of every class that 
imitates them. The fashionables often resort to 
the meanest tricks to increase the splendor of 
their appearance, and grind down their different 
tradesmen, who, in their turn, oppress their de- 

ndents and work-people. 

Nor does the injurious influence of fashion end 
there. The children receive an education of a 
vitiated character; they grow up with false views 
of life, and early learn to imitate, and sometimes 
to surpass, the extravagance of their parents. In 
the recent discussions in the daily journals on 
marriage and the great social evil, the baneful 
influence of extravagant habits on young persons 
was painfully illustrated. They naturally hesi- 
tate to enter the connubial state till they can’ 
afford to support the expenditure of a fashionable 
establishment ; hence the young ladies either 
pine away in single life, and fall victims to 
fashionable follies, or render the domestic hearth 
unhappy ; and the young men perpetuate and 
increase that terrible social evil which disfigures 
our streets and stains our national character. 

The baneful influence extends throughout the 
middle and lower classes, which often find that, 
by imitating the fashions of those above them, to 
use the words of Cowper, 

“ They sacrifice to dress, till household joys 
And comforts cease.” 


Their income is heavily taxed to keep up an ap- 
pearance beyond their position and means; atid 
whether it be small or large, it frequently be- 
comes insufficient to secure domestic comfort, as 
well as provide for extravagant habits. Poverty 
then gathers, like a threatening thunder-cloud, 
over the dwelling ; and when any sudden event 
transpires, by which the income is diminished or 
the necessary expenditure is increased, the storm 
of sorrow begins to fall. Business is crippled, 
and often surrounded by serious difficulties, for 
want of the money that has been lavished in ex- 
travagant fashions; debts are contracted with 
scarcely a hope of their being discharged ; things 
daily grow more black and menacing ; peace and 
joy depart ; anxious care takes possession of the 
spirits; the grim features of exposure and ruin 
become painfully distinct; and in the fearful 
struggle for life and position, recourse is some- 
times had to practices condemned equally by mo- 
rality and law, to avert the disasters which extra- 
vaganee hascaused. Many who were once pros- 
perous and happy have been ruined by Fashion; 
and some are now paying the penalty of their 
recklessness in our prisons and penal establish- 
ments. " 
Wherever Fashion’s voice becomes imperative, 
and leads her votary along her changeful path, 
she becomes thé tyrant, and mankind her slave. 
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Life then is stripped of its true dignity and im- 

rtance; time and wealth, which might have 
Kose usefully employed in reclaiming the lost, 
and cheering the miserable, are frittered away on 
empty shows; a restless dissatisfaction breeds 
contempt for the sober duties of life ; class strives 
against class in a most undignified and ruinous 
competition ; and the votary ere long becomes 
the victim, and, while attempting to keep u 
with the swift revolving wheel of fashion, is sud- 
denly dashed to the ground, and broken to 
pieces. There is such a thing in life as proprie- 
ty, and what may be very becoming in one sta- 
tion becomes very ridiculous in another. Ex- 
travagant fashions are unseemly in all walks of 
life; and they can have little idea of the dignity 
and design of life, whose thoughts seldom rise 
beyond the consideration of what they shall eat, 
or what they shall drink, or wherewithal they 
shall be clothed.—‘ Meliora,” a Quarterly Re- 
view for July, 1860. 





The following facts respecting the efforts of 
the British Empire to extend the production of 
cotton, are taken from the last annual report of 
the “ British Cotton Supply Association.” 

Those who believe that Kngland has been un- 
successful in her efforts to obtain cotton from 
other places, will be somewhat surprised at the 


following facts. The source of her supply, at 
different periods, bas been as follows :— 





1850—lbs. 1857—lbs. 

United States 493,153,112 654,758,048 
Brazil... . . 80,299,982 29,910,832 
Egyptian . - 18,931,414 24,842,144 
West Indies . 228,913 1,443,568 
Kast Indies . 118,872,742 250,338,144 
All other places . 2,090,698 7,986,160 
Total . . . 669,576,861 967,318,896 


Thus showing, though her increased consumption 
is very large, yet she has obtained nearly one- 
third of the whole amount consumed from other 
places than the United States. 
_ The prospect, however, of her future supply, 
is the more surprising, as the report of the As- 
sociation illustrates. They state, “that there is 
not an inhabited cotton country in the world, to 
which their attention has not been directed. 
Through the influence of the British Consuls, 
the cultivation of cotton in Turkey has been 
commenced under great promise. The Home 
Minister in Greece has introduced it into many 
departments; and in the Island of Cyprus an 
estate of eighty thousand acres has been devoted 
to 1t.— Cotton seed has been distributed among 
the farmers of the fertile valley of the Meander, 
in Asia Minor, with full instructions for plant- 
ing and gathering the crop. Of Egypt, the com- 
mittee report, ‘‘that they expect to increase the 








growth, from one hundred thousand bales, to the 
large figure of one million. 

To Tunis, the Bey is using great exertions 
with his subjects to cultivate the “ Great Staple.” 
In Western Africa at Sierre Leone and Sherbro, 
cotton gins have been introduced and a t- 
able trade in the native cotton commenced. In 
Liberia and along the Gold Coast, every exer- 
tion is being ash with every prospect of suc- 
cess. At Accra and Cape Coast Castle are 
Agricultural Societies which make catton culture 
their specialty. A great quantity of cotton is 
raised in the adjacent countries. The Accra 
Agricultural Society have engaged with a Lin- 
colnshire firm to purchase this cotton, which 
they buy in the seed at less than a cent a pound. 
This cotton, cleaned, is worth in Liverpool four- 
teen cents a pound. 

From thé interior an agent of the Association 
reports that a large export trade will soon be 
realized, and that he found 70,000 people busy 
in its growing, spinning and weaving. 

At Elmina, Benin, Old Calabar, and the Ca- 
meroone, a good beginning has been made by 
distribution of seed and cotton gins. At Lagos 
a hopeful trade has been opened. Along the 
line of the river Niger it is proposed to establish 
trading stations. 

in South Africa, the Government is stimula- 
ting the cotton culture. Numerous farmers are 
planting it. 

In Eastern Africa, in the rich valley of the 
Shire, an European colony is being established 
for raising cotton. 

From the Feejee Islands, the Committee have 
received the most wonderful specimens of cotton 
growing wild there, and reproducing, for from 
ten to fifteen years! The samples are so valua- 
ble as to range from 23 to 24 cents per pound. 

Australia has entered into the cultivation, and 
will soon export freely. Samples of the best 
quality have been received. But the Committee 
say, from “wondrous India’’ are they receiving 
the most flattering reports; and this year it is 
estimated that her exports will reach a million 
bales. In British Guiana the cultivation has also 
been undertaken with the most encouraging pros- 

ects. 

In Jamaica, the “ British Cotton Company ”’ 
report flattering prospects. So much for Eng- 
land. 

In Havana, Cuba, great efforts are being made, 
and a new company has been established, called 
the ‘Anglo-Saxon Cotton Company,” with a 
capital of $4,000,000, for raising cotton. 





An exquisite watch went irregularly, though 
no defect cvuuld be discovered in it. At last it 
was found that the balance wheel had been near 
a magnet: and here was all the mischief. If 
the soundest mind be magnetised by any predi- 
lection, it must act irregularly. 
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Mirth should be the embroidery of conversa- 
tion, not the web: and wit the ornament of 
the mind, not the furniture. 


———_—— 29 ——___—_ 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 


The political excitement which agitates the country 
does not appear to have abated. The secession of 
South Carolina, and the probability that the Cotton 
States will join in asouthern confederacy, would seem 
to be indicated by the tenor of the news. Every thing, 
however, connected with the secession movement, is 
still involved in uncertainty, and future developments 
can alone determine the result. 

An extensive defalcation has taken place in the In- 
dian Department, by which $800,000 of Bonds with 
coupons attached have been abstracted. 


Tae Arrican Stave Trapg.—By advices just re- 
ceived from Cuba we learn that the barque William, 
Pelletier master, has just landed another cargo. The 
Wiliam was captured by the steamer Wyandotte, on 
the 9th of May last, and taken to Key West, with five 
hundred and thirty Africans on board. She was sold 
by the United States Marshal, and was immediately 
refitted for the slave trade. She has now landed an- 
other cargo, and bas no doubt been burnt or scuttled. 
Pelletier, her master, was captain of the barque Arde- 
mas, and was owner of the White Cloud, both slavers. 
The White Cloud is numbered with missing vessels, 
The barque Lucy Johnson, Johnson master, has arrived 
at this port in distress, from New London. She was 
bound to the coast of Africa. Her cargo was a dupli- 
cate of that found on board the slaver Cora, viz.: rum, 
powder, provisions, &c.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


Emancipation oF Serrs.—The Nord reports from 
St. Petersburg that the Superior Committee, instituted 
for the definitive examination of the plan for emanci- 
pating the serfs, is actively at work, under the pre- 
sidentship of the Grand Duke Constantine, to bring 
that important reform to a successful issue, and one 
that will probably be carried into execution at the 
beginning of next year. At least, itis hoped that the 
fuli scheme may be submitted to the Council of the 
Empire in four or five weeks. Other reforms of not 
less importance, as, for example, of the judicial tri- 
bunals and of the provisional police, are in prepara- 
tion. 


EXTENSION OF THE Paciric TeELEGRAPH.—We learn 
that the Missouri and Western Telegraph Company 
have recently completed a contract with responsible 
parties at Cottonwood Springs, for five thousand tele- 
graph poles to be delivered on the section between 
Fort Kearney and Julesburgh, early in the spring. 
The distance is about two hundred miles, and the 
erection of the poles and stretching of the wires will 
be commenced as soon ag the frost is out of the ground 
and the season will permit. This will complete an- 
other section of the telegraph to the Pacific, and leave 
only a gap of twelve hundred miles to cover. Mr. 
Wade, one of the directors of the Western Union Com- 
pany, to whom the business bas been entrusted, is 
now in San Francisco, arranging terms for prosecuting 
the enterprise eastward as rapidly as possible. A 
year hence we expect to receive despatches from the 
Pacific coast as regularly as we now receive them 
from the Atlantic.—S¢t. Louis Democrat. 


Capture or a Staver —The barque Cora, of about 
350 tons, of New York, under the command of Hen- 
derson Eastman, sailing master of the Constellation, 
flag-ship of the African squadron, bas arrived at New 
York. She was captured on the coast of Africa by 
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the Constellation on the 26th September, with 705 
slaves on board. Two-thirds of the whole number 
were under 15 years of age. All were in a perfectly 
nude state. They were classified as follows: 172 
men, 106 women, 343 boys, 81 girls, and 3 babes at 
the breast. The negroes were at once sent to Mon- 
rovia, where they arrived in charge of the master of 
the Constellation, on the 15th of October, without any 


accident, except the loss by death of eleven of their 
number. 


TeLEGRAPHIC FreaTs.—Recently, the operators put 
Portland in connection with Charleston, S. C., and 
transmitted messages distinctly ; subsequently Bangor 
and New Orleans were connected for the first time, 
and messages sent from Maine to Louisiana. We 
believe this a longer distance than was ever before 
connected in the United States, or any telegraphic 
line over which intelligible despatches have been sent. 
An operator in the telegraph office in Louisville, Ky., 
received one hundred and thirty-three words in two 
and a-half minutes. This was a most extraordinary 
feat. = 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Fiour anp Meau.—There is ne shipping demand 
for Flour, and the sales are to supply the wants of the 
home trade, ranging from $4 75 to 5 00 per barrel for 
common and good brands of superfine; $5 20 a 
5 25 for extras, and 575 a 6 50 for extra } famiiy 
and fancy lots, according to quality. The receipts 
continue small, but are more than adequate for 
the demand. Rye Flour is offered at $3 50 a 3 62, 
and Corn Meal at $2 75 per barrel for Pennsylvania. 


Grain.—The offerings of Wheat are light. Small 
sales of good Penna. and Western at $1 14 a 1 22 per 
bu., and good Southern at $1 25. White ranges 
from $1 34 to $1 40. Rye is steady at 76¢c. for 
Pennsylvania and 68 cents for Delaware. Corn— 
There is not much offering. Small sales of yellow at 
64c., and 52 a 57c. for new. Oats are steady at 
31} a 32 cents for Southern, and 33 a 34 for Penna. 


CuoversEeED has fallen off in receipts very materially, 
and is in fair request at $5 25 a 5 35 per 64 lbs. Timo- 
thy is nominal. Flaxseed is dull, and bas declined to 
$1 40 al 50. 


NHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
C YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—The winter session 
of this institution will commence on the 19th of 11th 
month, and continue Twenty weeks. 

Terms $70 per session, one half payable in advance, 
the other in the middle of the session. No extra 
charges. 

For further particulars address 

HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks, Burlington Co., N. J. 


ooks issued by the Book Association of Friends’, 

B and for sale at No. 439 Market St., 324 8. 5th St, 
533 N. 4th St., Philadelphia; and 15 S. Howard St, 
Baltimore. 7 

A Treasury of Facts in 6 numbers—a book for chil- 
dren. 

Conversations on the Queries—designed for young 
persons. 

Essays on some of the Testimonies held by Friends. 

Essays by S. M. Janney. 

A daily Scriptural Watchword. 


Merrihew @ Thompeon, Frs., Lodge st. 
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““7aKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION ; LET HER NOT GO: KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE.” 
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EDITED BY AN ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. | tin mines, and we had a pretty good meeting, 


a visit from a Friend being acceptable to them, 
and they willing to leave their business, though 
poor people. From hence we proceeded pretty 
direct to the Landsend, intending to take the meet- 
ings on our return, and were at Penzance meet- 
ing on Sixth-day ; at this meeting my compan- 
ion, John Pemberton, spoke a few words in way 
of testimony, tender and broken, being the first 
time, and [ thought had a good degree of the 
savor of truth attending; and on Seventh-day, 
went to visit an ancient friend, sick and bed rid, 
near the Landsend, where formerly there had 
been a meeting, and returned in the evening to 
Penzance; on First-day had a meeting at Mar- 
azion in the morning, and at Penzance in the 
evening. We then turned eastward, and at- 
tended a meeting at Falmouth, and five others 
in this county of Cornwall; then passed through 
Devonshire, taking a meeting at Oakhampton, 
and twelve others in Somersetshire, some of 
which were large and open, for there came many 
seeking people to the meetings at Bridgewater, 
and I hope some of those opportunities were 
through Divine favor profitable to some of them ; 
and not being easy in my mind to leave this 
county without being at the Quarterly Meeting 
for business, to be held at Glastonbury ; I re- 
turned thitlLer, and was concerned to lay before 
little while, desiring it might be soon, for we in-| Friends the declining state of the society in 
tended to go that night to Plymouth; he said| that county, and to exhort them to put the dis- 
it would not answer them at that time, his cipline in practice, that the church might be 
children being employed in pressing out cider. cleared from disorder, which caused reproach ; 
Ilet him know that I hoped 1 should not detain it was thought by Friends to be the most solid 
them long, and if they lightened the press, the Quarterly Meeting which had been held in that 
cider would not run over; but could not pre-' country for many years. From thence we went 
vail with him, though I informed him that I} to Calo in Wiltshire, being about fifty miles, 
had left all my business, and had come some | and were at their meeting on First day the 
thousand miles to see my friends in this nation, | sixteenth of the Tenth month, where we met 
and hearing how remote he lived from meeting, | our friend, and countryman, Daniel Stanton, from 
had a particular mind to see him; he replied | Philadelphia in the course:of his religious visit, 
that he should be glad it had suited them, but | and were glad in each other’s company, though 
could not put his business by, at that time; so, | the meetings both forenoon and afternoon were 
with a heavy heart, I left his house, and went; but dull, the people looking for words, were dis- 
to Plymouth, where we had a meeting the appointed; the next day we went together toa 
next day. Then to Germains, Liscard, Looe, | Monthly Meeting at Chippenham ; the meeting 
Austil, and Denny’s, (in Cornwall,) at which | for worship was held in the Meeting House, at 
last place the people are mostly employed in the | the conclusion of which Friends rose and went 
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THE LIFE AND TRAVELS OF JOHN CHURCHMAN. 
( Continued from page 659.) 


From thence we went to Bovy, Newton, 
Bushel, Totness and Kingsbridge, at the last, 
after the morning and afternoon meetings, we 
had one in the evening with Friends selected, 
which was to satisfaction ; and hearing of one 
family that lived many miles from any meeting, 
I had a desire to see them, and went thither ; 
I let the friend know that I came there on pur- 
pose to see him and his family, and should be 
glad to have them come together and be still a 
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and freedom would be the offspring. Instead of 
thinking, then, that the Levites stand for the 
clergy, we are satisfied that they exhibit the 
priestly element that exists in every believer, 
whatever be his station in the church. In con- 
sidering the tribe of Levi to be the type of a 
doctrine, and that doctrine to be the priestly 
part of the Christian, the harmony of interpreta- | 
tion is maintained—a natural image is found in | 


the old economy, which is rendered by a spiritual | 


thought in the new economy. Whereas, if a’ 


class of men in one dispensation is to be ex-, 


plained by a class of men in the other, type and 
antitype are of the same texture, are both carnal, 
and philosophy is violated. Further, passages 
are to be found in both sections of the Bible, 
which are intelligible on our view, but which 
do not furnish a coherent idea upon the common 
interpretation. Those passages of the Old Tes- 
tament which in the same breath address the 
house of Israel, and the house of Aaron; or 
again, those texts of the New Testament which 
speak of the saint asan Israelite, and as a priest, 
and which seem to employ the two names as if 
they were convertible terms; such scriptures 
appear to coincide easily with the evangelical 
notion, but to present an insuperable obstacle to 
the formal view. On the supposition that the 
Levites mean the clergy, what construction is to 
be put upon the passage in Peter, where the same 


persons are spoken of by the different titles—a , 


chosen generation, a royal priesthood, and a pe- 
culiar people? On the same supposition, what 
idea are we to affix to those scriptures, of which 
there are several, wherein a great number render 
thanks to the Lamb, that he has made them 
“ kings and priests unto God!” Are we to say 
of the first passage, that the names, chosen gene- 
ration, royal priesthood and peculiar people, apply 
only to the clergy ; are we to affirm of the other 
texts, that the vast multitude that they intro- 
duce to our notice, is made up of ministers alone? 


Again, the distinction between a natural and a 


converted man is real, and it is of sufficient im- 
portance to be the subject of symbolic institu- 
tion ; whereas the distinction between a minister 
and another man is formal, and does not imply 
anything absolute, since the man not an ecclesi- 
astic may be the saint, and the ecclesiastic may 
be the sinner. 

Further, the idea of a spiritual man is one—its 
unity may be expressed by the terms, one faith, one 
Lord, one baptism; the person to whom this 
applies is the product of a work, which is the 
same in all cases; he is the result of the eternal 
decrees of the Father, the death of the Son, and 
the teachings of the Holy Spirit. Being thus 
definite, the thought is capable of being rendered 
by an absolute symbol. But the idea of a 


clergyman is very various; no two sects agree 
what it is that constitutes him, and therefore he 
cannot be indicated by a fixed type. A Levite, 
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a definite being, expresses in a very intelligible 
manner the characteristics that must and do enter 
into every saint ; but how can he indicate the 
qualities that constitute ministers, seeing that 
they are so heterogenous and contradictory ? 
When we compare the descriptions that point 
out the peculiarities of the Levitical body, with 
those others that speak of the graces that ought 
to adorn the spiritual man, we perceive a series 
of passages that concatenate, that agree together 
as type and antitype; but when we compare 
together the account of the priesthood of the 
Old Testament, with the clergy of the modern 
: church, we attempt to find a resemblance between 
unity and variety—between the real and the 
| formal—between the fixed and the capricious— 
_ between the definite and the variable—between 
what is ceremonially pure, and that which is 
often actually impure. In Numbers, Deuterono- 
my, and other parts of the ‘/ld Testament, we 
have a full description of all matters that have 
reference to the Levites. Thus, without pre- 
tending to give a complete narrative of all things 
that relate to them, we are told the age at which 
they may enter on their service, the particular 
duties that devolve on them, how they are to 
be consecrated, how the lamps are to be lighted, 
what relation they bear to the tabernacle, what 
portion of the sacrifices they are to have for food, 
how and where they are to eat their portion, how 
the unclean are to be purified, the families and 
‘number of the Levites, the forty-eight cities in 
which they are to dwell, the six of them that are 
to be set apart as cities of refuge. in Deuterono- 
my, we see the functions of the Levites thus suc- 
cinctly stated: “ At that time the Lord separa- 
‘ted the tribe of Levi, to bear the Ark of the 
Covenant of the Lord, to stand before the Lord 
to minister unto him, and to bless in his name 
unto this day.” (Deut. x. 8.) The people are 
commanded not to forsake the Levite, the Lord 
is described as the inheritance of the Priests and 
Levites, the Priests are exhorted to encourage 
the people when they go into battle, the Book of 
| the Law is delivered to the Levites tokeep. In 
the Book of Joshua we see the part that the 
priests took in crossing of the Jordan, we behold 
the Lord and his sacrifices described as the in- 
heritance of Levi, we notice the forty-eight cities 
that are assigned to the Levites. Without at- 
tempting to specify more minutely, we have the 
functions of this class detailed in all things that 
relate to the tabernacle with its services to 
altars, offerings, victims, purifications, and holy 
days. 

In regard to this subject of the Levitical 
priesthood, although its details have not been 
examined, certain leading points may be said to 
be determined and allowed. As far as this is 
the case, we do not find any difficulty in recon 
ciling the shape of the figure with the known 
and admitted qualities of the believer. To speci 
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fy a little—the name Levi is rendered, who is 
held joined, or associated. It is easy to finda 
correlative thought to this, in the economy of 
the saint, and we have it in the fact that he is| point, in short, associated with their natural his- 
joined to the divine Head of the church, and in|tory, is easily translated into a doctrine of 
the other circumstance of the essential unity of | canonical importance. In this way, and by a 
the body of Christ. There was a case of distinct | road which coincides with authorised hermenu- 
election when Levi was appointed to minister be- | tics, an evangelical result is obtained. 
fore the Lord ; and in this event we have a cir-| bol is found to depict the congregation of the 
cumstance of the constitution of the saint, so | saints, their election to the divine life, their com- 
well known, that it is unnecessary to do more | munion with heaven, the qualities of their char- 
than refer to it. The sphere in which the Le- | acter, the nature of their feelings. The senti- 
vites moved was in and about the temple ; and | ment is large, it harmonises with the rest of Scrip- 
when it is borne in mind that this building was | ture, it tends to liberty and to holiness. The 
a picture of the church of Christ, this fact be-| Christian who would use this type as a mirror in 
comes indicative of the state of communion which | which to survey himself, would find himself re- 
it becomes the Christian to maintain with his} minded of his duties and his privileges in a prac- 
Maker. The costume of the Levite was peculiar | tical and convincing manner. By taking the 
and regulated in all its parts, and in each one of symbol in the ecclesiastical sense, the results are 
the detuils it has already been found as suitable | quite different. A large amount of type is 
to the life of faith as the pieces of armor which | spoiled. A considerable section of Scripture is 
Paul enumerates are symbolic of the Christian | made to support an inclination which needs no 
warfare. | encouragement, the inclination of one man to 

The keeping of the Book of the Law was com-! lord it over his fellows. What opposite systems ? 
mitted to the Levites; and when it is recollected | How different are the two ideas,—that the Le- 
that the spiritual man only can understand and | vites represent ministers who may be either this 
explain the oracles of God, we have a ready \e that, and that they stand for saints, who must 
counterpart to the typical fact. To this class|be of one genus and no other! How dissimilar 
was entrusted the slaying of the victims and the|the two views,—that the temple, a divinely 
making of the offerings; and Scripture spares us | planned edifice, is the type of modern chapels, 
the necessity of speculating what this can mean, | which may be of any size, shape, and material 
when, speaking of believers, it enjoins them to|—and that it represents the church of the living 
present their bodies a living sacrifice, holy, ac-| God, the pillar and ground of the truth! What 
ceptable unto God, which is their reasonable ser- | an interval between the two thoughts,—that the 
vice ; or when it says of them, ‘ Ye also, as live- | constant services of the temple enjoin us to be 
ly stones, are built up a spiritual house, an | ever frequenting some edifice of religion,—and 
“holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices, | that it is the essence of spiritual communion to 
acceptable “to God by Jesus Christ.” The! pervade the whole life and character! How re- 
Levites do not seen to have labored at the ordinary | mote are the two notions,—that these Levitical 
avocations of life; and how readily do we get a | garments, so punctiliously arranged, set forth the 
counterpart to this fact, in the cireumstance, that | principle that our ministers cannot be too atten- 
the believer is iavited to rest in Christ, not to | tive to their decorations and vestments,—and 
love the world, and to look not to the things! that they tell usin a pictorial manner, of the 
which are seen and temporal, but to those which ‘several graces that constitute the righteousness 
are unseen and eternal! The Levites werejof saints! How wide apart are the two 
under the direction of a High Priest, who ex-|thoughts,—that the antitype of the altar and 
ercised functions peculiar to himself; how cor- | the sacrifices is the eating of a wafer, the bend- 
rectly does this represent the relation in which ' ing of a knee, an attitude, a rite,—and the other 
the believer stands to the Redeemer! The | view, that makes it to consist in righteous senti- 


circumstances in which it was chosen emanate 
another, the place where they ministered, the 
separate functions which they exercised, each 


The sym- 


Levites keep up a perpetual service night and 
day, and, that they might do so, were divided 
into twenty-four courses; how finely does this’ 
exhibit the continuity of that true religion which 
the Spirit implants, and that devotedness of 
heart which the Scriptures enjoin! 

By taking the Levitical body in this tho- 
roughly symbolic sense, no difficulties seem to be 
incurred. The method of interpretation that 
in other cases is pursued, and gives a good result, 
is followed ; a natural fact is converted into a 
spiritual thought. Prosecuting this course, the 
name of the tribe gives forth one doctrine, the 


ments, true words, pious deeds, a holy life! 
From the one opinion proceeds liberty and the 
man of God thoroughly furnished unto all good 
works ; from the other springs superstition, ig- 


norance, tyranny, sensuality, old cloaks, and holy 
‘days. The one view devises the means by which 


religion may be poured into human hearts; the 
other amuses itself with contrivances by which 
holiness may be ascribed to buildings, imagery, 
uniforms, postures, and bad men. 

The effect that in our judgment would arise 
from taking the broad view of the Levitical body, 
would be one which would be subversive of a 
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formal priesthood. Men would reason thus : all 
true ministers must be found within the circle 
of election, because anything without that pale bas 
neither part nor lot in the matter; but the Le- 
vites, in a sense, compose that circle, therefore all 
true ministers must be Levites. To set upa 
ministry of a definite form, separate from the 
Levitical order, is to declare that this type does 
not exhibit all the characteristics essential to the 
Church of God; is to erect two antagonistic 
ideas, one of which must necessarily destroy the 
other. Let it be admitted that Scripture lays 
down regulations for rearing up a Church, dis- 
tinct from those doctrinal injunctions of vital 
importance that most men allow to be essential 
to religion, and the necessary consequence is a 
number of associations, more or less dissimilar, 
all asserting a divine commission, and each 
hating the other with a bitter hatred. We can- 
not see how this cardinal evil is to be obviated 
by any other means than the principle which is 
here advocated, and which may he enunciated 
thus. God in ancient times had a temple, and 
men who ministered in it; and in this design 
are displayed all the agencies requisite for the 
continuance of his Church. But when trans- 
lated into the Gospel, nothing formal is to be 
found; all its provisions have regard to moral 
facts; therefore the Church is to be perpetuated 
not by what is lineal and geometrical, but by 
what is moral. This circle includes all the in- 
struments and methods necessary to the trans- 
mission of the true Church; but in the catalo- 
gue there is nothing ceremonial ; every provision 
conducts to a doctrine, a reality ; therefore in 
the propagation of religion there is no provision 
for the formal, but the formal is allowed to take 
its shape from the moral. There is no beggarly 
account of attitudes and habiliments, but there 
is a noble catalogue of substantial principles, 
and these are left to find their own uniform. 
(To be concluded.) 
laiccassailipiaaiccnitias 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


REFLECTIONS. 


When we contrast the finite, fallible powers 
of the greatest intellect with which man is ever 
endowed, with the infinitude of Deity, and con- 
sider that notwithstanding this great disparity 
that we discover to exist, the Great Supreme— 
matchless in love, replete in wisdom, and invin- 
cible in power—condescends to commune with 
man, and approach him in a wooing, winning 
manner, while pointing out to him the path 
which, if followed, would lead him into the pos- 
session of the highest happiness he is capable of 
enjoying, and yet leaves him to make his own 
choice, either to follow this path, or one more in 
consonance with his own will, and that while the 
latter course must unmistakably end in misery 


and follow the path which leads to life eternal’ 
nor ceases to plead and intercede while there is 
any hope left for his restoration, when we thus 
contemplate the goodness, the long suffering and 
the gracious forbearance of our God, what abund- 
ant cause of gratitude becomes apparent to us. 
Yes, we feel that a lifetime of a devotion to his 
cause would not repay for the benefits and bless- 
ings so lavishly conferred upon us. 

This then leads us to the reflection: What is 
the cause of truth and righteousness? As | thus 
query within myself, I find the answer to be, 
that it is no less and no more than the redemp- 
tion and salvation of the souls of men; a redemp- 
tion from that state of error or sin into which 
they have fallen by rejecting the overtures of 
love and the tender guidance of their Heavenly 
Father, and turning into that course which grati- 
fies their own self-will, and a salvation from fall- 
ing into similar errors by resisting temptation 
when it may be presented; and the effects of 
this redemption and salvation upon those who 
have experienced their benign effects are to in- 
troduce them into a state of happiness before 
unknown to them, and which can’be found in no 
other condition, and which is so unselfish in its 
character that its recipients desire that others 
may also know of a like enjoyment; and while 
making the effort to induce those who are yet 
living in the gratification of their selfish desires, 
to take hold of the means within their reach to 
return and again find that state of acceptance 
in which they may enjoy this happy state. Those 
who are acting thus unselfishly, find it brings an 
additional amount of enjoyment. Why should 
we be so reluctant to engage in so holy a cause, 
acause that is not only preductive of good to 
others but contributes to our own best and high- 
est interests. 

What can more ennoble a man after the per- 
formance of the duties that lie between him and 
his Creator, than to be found raising a fallen fel- 
low-creature, through the strength afforded him, 
up from a state of degradation into a state of 
acceptance with God? And what is this state 
of acceptance? One wherein the selfish emotions 
are brought into subjection, and man becomes 
assimilated in his feelings and actions to the 
Great 1 AM. He who becomes thus, God-like 
in his actions is ever seeking the highest good 
of those with whom he is brought in contact, and 
this too without the expectation of any return 
from the object of his care; knowing that the 
act of rendering assistance to a fellow-creature 
brings its own reward with it in the conscious- 
ness of acting from the promptings of pure love. 


JouHN J. CONNELL. 
12th mo., 1860. 


———__-—~~wer- 


It is no kindness to help a man undertake a 


and woe, He still often pleads with him to return | business for which he is not fit. 
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EXTRACT FROM THE MEMOIRS OF P. AND R. 
PRICE. 


Our mother has left her own account of her 
early religious impressions. ‘I believe children 
are often visited with the endearing influence of 
Divine Love in their hearts even in early years. 
When I look back to the many precious feelings 
that I was favored to witness in early life, my 
mind is clothed with gratitude to the Author of 
my existence for his care of me. Often, when 
my pious parents were concerned to collect their 
numerous offspring together and read the Scrip- 
tures or some good book, the sweet impressions 
that I sometimes felt remain fresh in my recol- 
lection, now in advanced age. I mention this 
for the encouragement of parents, who may have 
young families coming up around them, to take 
up the cross and invite their children together, 
not merely in a formal manner, but with sincere 
desires for mutual improvement. Although 
parents may not see their pious iabor and care 
crowned with success, yet I believe they will re- 
ceive the reward of peace and have the 
hope that their concern and exercise may, like 
the bread cast upon the waters, be found after 
many days. I can freely acknowledge that the 
tender care of my pious parents was the means, 
under the guidance of best wisdom, of preserv- 
ing me in my youthful days, from many of the 
snares into which too many of the unguarded 
fall, in passing along the slippery paths of youth. 
They were not stern or severe in their com- 
mands, but kept the way open for advice and 
counsel. [I seldom or ever parted with my dear 
mother without her saying to me something in 
this wise: ‘ Now thou wilt be from under my 
eyes for a short time, but remember that thou 
art always under the All-Seeing Eye that is 
watching over us in mercy.’ I at that time, 
thought there was an over anxious solicitude 
about me, but since I have experienced the 
anxiety of a mother, I feel thankful for her 
care.” 

In the 5th month, 1782, Rachel Kirk was 
passing by the gate of Friends’ meeting-house, 
at Second and Market streets, Philadelphia, and 
was stopped by a Friend who took her hand, and 
asked, ‘Whence comest thou?” Being told 
the place and her name, and having answered as 
to the settlement in-life of her sister Rebécca, 
whom the Friend had met before, and whom he 
remembered and loved, he pauscd and said, 
‘Rachel, it will be thy turn next, and be care- 
fal that thou place thy affections upon virtue. 
Let not anything short of virtue sway thy mind 


he continued,—‘ Farewell: now mind what [ 
say.” This Friend was Samuel Emlen, an emi- 
nent minister, who through life seemed to be 
gifted with a prophetic spirit. That casual 
meeting—casual so far as man can discern—in 
the crowded market-place, produced a lasting 
impression, and may have determined the current 
of a happy and useful life. Narrating it to her 
children, after she had lived in wedlock for more 
than half a century, and known all the ex- 
perience of a long life, she said, “I thought it 
a remarkable interview with an entire stranger. 
But it was of great use to me in settling my 
mind to make a prudent choice, which was soon 
after brought to a trial, having but a few days 
previously become acquainted with Philip Price, 
with whom his prediction has been verified, and 
as far realized as can be expected in this pro- 
bationary state of trial, for our refinement and 
preparation for a more perfect state of existence.” 
They were married on the 20th of the 10th 
month, 1784. Assisted by the opportune advice, 
she preferred the serious, virtuous, and solid 
character, to the more gay and showy, and en- 
joyed the felicity of congenial companionship 
through life, but witnessed the moral declension 
of him of specious address and appearance, who 
had had but a momentary power to hold her 
choice in suspense. 


—_——__—~<er—- —____ 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FIRST-DAY SCHOULS. 


Articles in the “Tntelligencer” of 11th mo. 
17th, and 12th mo. 8th, calling the attention of 
Friends to this subject, have indeed “ found a re- 
sponse” in one mind, at least. In truth, I have 
long felt the need of such schools to instil 
Friends’ principles in the minds of oar youth, 
many of whom can tell less about the doctrines 
and testimonies of our own Society than can 
many church members. And why is this? 
Simply because their attention is seldom called 
to the subject, and they think little or nothing 
about it; while church members instruct their 
children minutely in all the particulars of their 
own church, consequently they feel interested to 
teach and compare the doctrines and creeds of 
other churches. And this they acquire while 
our children are running idle—many of whom 
would be very glad to have an opportunity to go 
to First-day Schools; and can we tell how much 
strength might be gained, how many precious 
souls might be saved by the establishment of 
such schools where our future men and women 
could be instructcd in the principles of truth, 


If anything inferior should gain pre-eminence! and taught to read the Holy Scriptures, which 
in thy view, difficulties may ensue ; but if virtue | I am fearful are too much neglected by many of 


and piety govern thy mind in making choice of 
a companion, you may walk hand in hand hap- 
pily together through life, and be true helpmates 
to each other.” Still holding her by the hand, 


our members;—and thus we are not only ignor- 
ant of the fundamental principles of our ‘own 
Society, but, shall I say, too many of us are 
ignoraut of the Scriptures themselves. And to 
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this fact I ascribe the loss of many of our mem- 
bers who have united themselves with other 
churches. 

Suggestions for some plan have been called 
for; and as I have thought much upon the subject, 
I will venture, with some reluctance, to give a 
few ideas, which may be taken for what they are 
worth, and perhaps improved upon by others. 
I deeply regret that so few of our young Friends 
are acquainted with the suffering, imprisonment 
and hardship which George Fox and other Friends 
of his day had to bear on account of their reli- 
gious convictions, and for the want of liberty to 
worship agreeably thereto, which liberty so many 
of us heed not, now that we are in full enjoy- 
ment thereof. I would, therefore, suggest the 
propriety of some talented Friend selecting from 
the History of Friends some of the most impor- 
tant matters of interest—the names of the primi- 
tive Friends, with their many trials in their 
obedience to the light of Christ; and clearly 
define the fundamental principles of Friends— 
giving all in question and answer form, making 
the answers clear and definite so that any child 
can understand. This book I would have for 
recitation. But I do not think it advisable for 
Friends to defer the good work,—the establish- 
ment of First-day Schools, until this book is 
gotten up. We already have many good books 
which could be profitably introduced for class 
books, in addition to the Bible and our book of 
discipline, which I would also have for recita- 
tion. Now that there is an interest awakened, 
I trust Friends will not let the subject rest until 
it is put in operation, and our youth reaping the 
benefit thereof. 

Bucks Co., Pa., 12th mo, 22d, 1860. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MO. 5, 1861. 





If the writer of the article on First-day Schools, 
in our present number, could be induced to open 
a school such as she describes, in her own house 
or in some school-house in her neighborhood, it 
would be a beginning, and her experience might 
be communicated to the Intelligencer. If any 
satisfactory result follows from the discussion of 
this subject in our columns, it will be by the in- 
dividual faithfulness of those who feel the im- 
portance of the concern, and are willing to make 
some sacrifice to carry out their convictions. 


—--<49>—- —___ 


Dizp,—On the 1st of 10th mo., 1859, Davin Mrre- 
DITH, Jr., in the 41st year of his age. 

This friend formerly lived in Chester County, Pa., 
from whence he removed with his father to Wayne 
County, Indiana; after which be removed with his 
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wife to the western part of Illinois, where he lived 
for the five or six years preceding his death. He was 
an exemplary man and good citizen. 

Through iaadvertence, bis death was not recorded 
in the ‘‘ Intelligencer,” and is now forwarded for the 
information of his friends in the East. 


——, On the 5th of 10th mo., 1860, Mary FLowmrs, 
an Elder and member of Hopewell Monthly Meeting, 
Frederick County, Va., in the 74th year of her age, 


Diep, At the residence of his father, in London 
Grove Townsbip, Chester County, Pa., on the 24th of 
10th mo., last, Cates Swayne, M. D., aged 33 years 
and 3 months, son of Benjamin and Sarah P. Swayne. 

A remarkable feature in the illness of this young 
man was the peaceful serenity and Christian patience 
with which he bore the accumulated trials of a lin- 
gering disease. Although originally of a vigorous 
constitution and surrounded by all the endearments 
that can sweeten life, present or prospective, yet when 
the insidious enemy approached, no murmur escaped 
his lips; bat accepting all as the dispensation of an 
all-wise and tender Father, bowed in full submission, 
saying, he “dared not petition for restoration.” 


——, At his residence, Elkhorn Grove, Ogle Coun- 
ty, Illinois, on the 6th of 11th mo., Jacop Rens, for- 
merly of Berkeley County, Virginia, and a member of 
Hopewell Preparative and Monthly Meetings, aged 46 
years, 2 months, and 21 days. 

Thus was removed from the bosom of his family, a 
devoted husband, affectionate father, and a dear 
lover of Christ. J. L. R. 


——, In Middletown, Bucks County, Pa., on the 6th 
of 12th month, Saran, wife of Wm. Mitchell, aged 76 
years, 2 months, and 23 days, a member of Middle- 
town Monthly Meeting. 


——, At the residence of her son-in-law, Joseph 
Flowers, in Lower Makefield, Bucks County, Pa, on 
the 20th of 12th mo., 1860, Tanirna PickeRINe, aged 
74 yearsand4 days. A member of Maketield Monthly 
Meeting. 


, On the 12th of 12th mo., 1860, Resecca Jot- 
LIFFE, a member of Hopewell Monthly Meeting, in the 
86th year of her age. 





——, In Baltimore, on the 13th of 12th mo., ofa 
lingering sickness, Mary M., wife of Robert A. Dobbin, 
and daughter of the late Joseph Townsend, in the 
5lst year of ber age. 


i ag 
THE BARBARITIES OF WAR. 
By Tuomas CHALMERS. 


The first great obstacle to the extinction of 
war, is the way in which the heart of man is 
carried off from its barbarities and its horrors 
by the splendor of its deceiful accompaniments. 
There isa feeling of thesublime in contemplating 
the shock of armies, just as there is in comtem- 
plating the devouring energy of a tempest; and 
this so elevates and engrosses the whole map, 
that his eye is blind to the tears of bereaved 
parents, and his ear is deaf to the piteous moan 
of the dying, and the shriek of their desolated 
families. 

There is a gracefulness in the picture ofa 
youthful warrior, burning for distinction on the 
field, and lured by this generous aspiration to 
the deepest of the animated throng, where, in 
the fell work of death, the opposing sons of valor 
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struggle for a remembrance and a name; and 

this side of the picture is so much the exclusive | 
object of our regard, as to diguise from our view 
the mangled carcases of the fallen, and the writh- ' 
ing agonies of the hundreds and the hundreds 

more who have been laid on the cold ground, 

where they are left to languish and to die. 

There no eye pities them. No sister is there 
to weep over them. There no gentle hand is 
present to ease the dying posture, or bind up the 
wounds which, in the maddening fury of the 
ermbat, have been given and received by the 
children of one common Father. There death 
spreads its pale ensigns over every countenance, 
and when night comes on, darkness around them, 
how many a despairing wretch must take u 
with the bloody field as the untended bed of his 
last sufferings, without one friend to bear the 
message of tenderness to his distant home, with- | 
out onc companion to close his eyes ! 

Tavow it. On every side of me I see causes 
at work which go to spread a most delusive col- 
oring over war, and to remove its shocking bar- 
barities to the background of our contempla- 
tions altogether. I see it in the history, which 
tells me of the superb appearance of the troops, | 
and the brilliancy of their successive charges. I 
see it in the poetry, which lends the magic of 
its numbers to the narrative of blood, and trans- | 
ports its many admirers, as by its images, and | 
its figures, and its nodding plumes of chivalry 
it throws its treacherous embellishment over a 
scene of legalized slaughter. 

I see it in the music, which represents the | 
progress of the battle; and where, after being | 
inspired by the trumpet-notes of preparation, 
the whole beauty and tenderness of a drawing- 
room are seen to bend over the sentimental en- | 
tertainment : nor do I hear the utterance of a| 
single sigh to interrupt the death-tones of the 
thickening contest, and the moans of the wound- | 
ed men as they fade away upon the ear and sink | 
into lifeless silence. All, all goes to prove what | 
strange and half-sighted creatures we are. Were | 
It not so, war could never have been seen in any 
other aspect than that of unmingled hatefulness : 
and I can look to nothing but to the progress of | 
Christian sentiment upon earth to arrest the 
strong current of its popular and prevailing par- 
tiality for war. 

Then only will an imperious sense of duty lay 
the check of severe principal on all the subordi- | 
nate tastes and faculties of our nature. Then 
will glory be reduced to its right estimate, and 
the wakeful benevolence of the Gospel, chasing | 
away every spell, will be turned by the treach- | 
ery of no delusion whatever from its sublime 
enterprises for the good of the species. Then ' 
the reign of trath and quietness will be ushered | 
into the world, and war, cruel, atrocious, unre- | 
lenting war, will be stripped of its many and its | 
bewildering fascinations. 


lor has come laden with blessings ! 


From the Recreations of a Country Parson. 
COMING DOWN. 


By coming down I understand this: “Learning 
from the many mortifications, disappointments 
and rebuffs which we must all meet as we go on 
through life, to think more humbly of ourselves, 
intellectually, morally, socially, physically, 2es- 
thetically ; yet while thinking thus humbly of 
ourselves and our powers, to resolve that we 
shall continue to do our very best: and all this 
with a kindly heart and a contented mind. 
Such is my ideal of true and Christian coming 
down ; and I regard as a true hero the man who 
does it rightly. It isa noble thing for a man 
to say to himself, “I am -not at all what I had 
vainly fancied myself; my mark is far, very far 
lower than I thought it had been. I had fancied 
myself a great genius, but I find lam only a 
man of decent ability. I bad fancied myself a 
man of great weight in the county, but I find I 
have very little influence indeed. [ had fancied 
that my stature was six feet four, but I find that 
I am only five feet two. I had fancied that in 
such a competition I never could be beaten, ‘but 
in truth I have been sadly beaten. I had fan- 
cied (suffer me, reader, the solemn allusion) that 
my Master had intrusted me with ten talents, 
but I find I have no more than one. But I-will 
accept the humble level which is mine py right, 
and with God’s help I will do my very best there. 
I will not kick dogs nor curse servauts ; I will 
not try to detract from the standing of men who 
are cleverer, more eminent, or taller than myself ; 
I will heartily wish them well. I will not grow 
soured, moping, and misanthropic. I know I 
am beaten and disappointed, but I will hold on 
manfully still, and never give up!’ Such, 
kindly reader, is Christian coming down ! 

scones 


SCRAP. 


An old lady is said to have expressed herself 
greatly comforted by the text of Scripture, “ Why 
need you worry?” ‘The good woman seems to 
have been somewhat at fault as to exactness of 
quotation. Yet she had succeeded in compress- 
ing the spirit of many passages into these four 
words. Why need we worry, indeed, when we 
are exhorted to cast all our cares on that Heav- 
enly Father, who careth for us? Why should 
the happiness of to-day be marred by fears for 
to-morrow, when we are pointed to the fowls of 
the air and the lilies of the field, and assured 
that the same hand that feeds and clothes them 
will sustain and guide our steps also, and num- 
ber the very hairs of our heads? 

“Thou hast seen many sorrows, pilgrim of 
earth,” says one; “but the greatest of all has 
been the looking for evil.” Is it not so? 
How often have we felt rebuked, when some 
much-dreaded event has either failed to reach us, 
How often 
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has a way been opened before us, when our dim 
eyes had been able to discern only insurmount- 
able barriers! The simple faith that can trust 
its all with God, how rich is it in peace and 
blessing! Lord, evermore grant us this faith ! 


e ———~>20r---—__—_—_ 


THE STARS AND ‘THE EARTH, OR THOUGHTS 
UPON SPARE TIME AND ETERNITY. 


(From the Third English Edition.) 


It is a well-known proposition, that a lumi- 
nous body arising at a certain distance from an 
observer cunnot be perceived in the very same 
instant of time in which it becomes luminous, 
but that a period of time, although infinitely 
short, exists whilst the light, our only medium 
of vision, passes through the space between the 
object and our eyes. 

The rate at which the light travels is so ex- 
ceedingly rapid, that it certainly has never 
been observed, nor have any attempts to measure 
it been made, in the insignificant distances at 
which objects upon the earth are visible to us. 
But since we see bodies at a distance immeasur- 
ably greater than the compass of terrestrial 
dimensions (namely, in viewing the stars above, ) 
the most acute calculations ard observations 
have enabled astronomers to measure the speed 
of light, and to find that it travels at a rate of 
about two hundred and thirteen thousand miles 
in a second. 

This number is not quite accurate; but, as 
we now only propose to lay down a general idea, 
for which the close reckoning of astronomical 
calculation is not necessary, we will content our- 
selves here, and in the following pages, with 
adducing a general average number. 

Thus light travels two hundred and thirteen 
thousand miles in a second ; and, as the moon 
is two huadred and forty thousand miles distant, 
it follows that, when the first narrow streak of 
the moon emerges from the shadow of an 
eclipse, nearly a second and a quarter elapses 
before we see it; for the light takes this time 
to pass from the moon to our eyes. The moon, 
therefore, makes each of her changes a second 
and a quarter before it becomes visible to us.* 

The sun, ninety-five millions of miles dis- 
tant, four hundred times farther than the moon, 
requires a period four hundred times longer 
than the moon (i. e. four hundred times five 
quarters of a second ) to send its light upon our 
earth. Hence, when any change takes place in 
the sun, when, for instance, a solar spot creeps 
round the eastern limb, about eight minutes 
elapse before the light reaches our eyes ; and 
the spot remains visible to us eight minutes 
after it has passed behind the western limb. 

The distance of the planet Jupiter from our 
earth, at the time when it is the greatest, is 


* We take no notice of the refraction of the light. 
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nearly six hundred and seventeen millions of 
miles. This is six times and a half as great ag 
the distance of the sun, and therefore the light 
requires fifty-two minutes to penetrate from 
Jupiter to us. Lastly, Uranus runs his solitary 
course at a distance of eighteen hundred mil- 
lions of miles from us: his light requires, 
therefore, twenty times as long a period to travel 
to us as that of the sun, i. e. more than two 
hours; so that, for two hours, he has been past 
that point of bis orbit in which we see him. 

No planet has hitherto been discovered more 
distant than Uranus; but an infinite space ex. 
ists beyond, separating our sun and its system 
of planets from the nearest fixed stars. 

The distance of the fixed stars from our earth 
was, until a very recent time, when the measure. 
ments of Struve and Bessel were crowned with 
such glittering results, a deep, inscrutable 
secret : but now we know that the nearest fixed 
star, namely, the brightest star in the constella- 
tion of Centaur, is about eighteen billions of 
miles distant. Its rays of light, therefore, pene- 
trates to us in about three years ; thatis, the ray of 
light which meets our eyes from this star was 
not developed and emitted at the same moment, 
but three years ago. 

Struve has calculated, with respect to the 
well-known bright star Vega, in the constellation 
of the Lyre, that its light consumes twelve 
twelve years and one month in reaching the 
earth; and, according to the measurements of 
Harding and the inquiries of recent astron- 
omers, the following numbers have been deduced 
as the average distance of the fixed stars from 
us. 
A ray of light requires, before it reaches the 
earth, from a star of the 

1st magnitude 
2d ‘“ 

8d 6“ 
4th . 
5th “ 

6th “ oe « 

7th ss 180 “ 

Moreover, Struve, from the dimensions of his 
telescope, and from the observation of the fact 
that a star of the twelfth magnitude, seen 
through it, has as much light as a star of the 
sixth magnitude seen with the naked eye, con- 
cludes that the distance of a star of the twelfth 
magnitude is forty-one times greater than that 
of the sixth magnitude; and, consequently, 
that the smallest of these stars visible to him is 
at a distance of twenty-three thousand billions 
of miles, and requires a period of time, for the 
travelling of the light to the earth, as great as 
four thousand years. That is, the ray of light 
from a star of the twelfth magnitude, which, 
we may mention, is only perceptible by means 
of a very good telescope, has, at the time tt 
meets our eyes, already left the star four thou 


3 to 12 years. 
. 20 years. 
. 380 
45 
. 66 * 
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sand years, and since that time has wandered 
on its own course, unconnected with its origin. 

We have hitherto confined our considerations 
to our system of fixed stars; and we will not at 
present overstep this limit, although it would 
be easy, were we to enter into hypotheses, to 
multiply indefinitely these enormous proportions 
hitherto adduced. 

According to a conjecture first made by the 
great Herschel, and afterwards further developed 
and rendered intelligible by Midler, this entire 
system of fixed stars forms, if we may use the 
expression, a single lens-shaped canopy. That 
is, we, with our sun, are situated nearly in the 
middle of a space, having the form of two 
watch-glasses placed with the concave surfaces 
towards each other. The surfaces of this canopy 
are studded tolerably equally with fixed stars. 
But as we are a thousand times nearer those 


‘situated above and below than those at the edges 


of this hollow lens, so the distances between 
the stars immediately above us seem greater, 
whilst the legions of those distributed at the 
edge are seen in densely crowded masses. We 


may consider the Milky Way as the edge and 
furthermost limit of this set of fixed stars, 
where the infinitely distant crowds of stars are 
collected in such masses that their light flows 
together into a whitish cloud, and no longer 


permits us to isolate one star from another. 
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We do not see the moon as it is, but as it 
was a second and a quarter before; i.e. the 
moon may already have been dispersed into atoms 
for more than a second, and we should still see 
it entire and perfect. 

We do not see the sun as it now is, but as it 
was eight minutes before; Jupiter as it was 
fifty-two minutes, Uranus as it was more than 
two hours before; the star in Centaur as it was 
three years ago; Vega as it was nine and a 
quarter years, and a star of the twelfth magni- 
tude as it was four thousand years ago. 

Those propositions are well known, and have 
already been published in popular works upon 
astronomy. 

It is really marvellous that nobody has thought 
of reversing them, and of drawing the very re- 
markable and astonishing conclusions which pour 
upon us in a full stream from the converse; and 
it is our intention here to examine the converse, 
and the inferences which may thence be drawn. 

The followivg is the relative view of the mat- 
ter. As we have before remarked, we see the 
dise of the moon, not in the form in which it 
now is, but as it was five quarters of a second 
before the time of observation. 

In exactly the same way, an imaginary ob- 
server in the moon would not see the earth as 
it was at the moment of observation, but as it 
was five quarters of a second before. An ob- 


Beyond this our lens, Herschel and the most | server from the sun sees the earth as it was eight 


recent astronomers imagine, that the spot of | minutes before. 


From Uranus the time between 


clouds which appear like oval flakes in the sky | the reality and the perception by the eye being 


are other entirely distinct and independent 
systems, which float at such an immeasurable 
distance from us, that the light has to wander 
millions of years in reaching to us. 

It is, however, as we before remarked, suffi- 
cient for our purpose to take into consideration 
only the stars of the twelfth magnitude, fron 
which the light can travel to us in four thousand 
years. From what we have already said, viz., 
that the ray of light meeting our eye is not sent 
forth from the star at the same moment, but 
arrives here according to the corresponding and 
requisite number of seconds, minutes, or years, 
it follows that we do not see the star as it is, 
but as it was at the time when the ray of light 
was emitted. 

Thus, we see the star in Centaur as it avas 
three years ago, Vega as it was twelve years 
and one month ago, and so on to the star of the 
twelfth magnitude, which we look upon as it 
shone four thousand years ago. Hence follows 
the conclusion, which has frequently been made 
by astronomers, and which in its result has be- 
come popular, viz. that a star of the twelfth 
magnitude may have been extinguished or set 
four thousand years ago, whilst we, neverthe- 
less, continue to see its light shining. 

This conclusion, when applied to each of the 
former positions, gives the following results. 


two hours and a half apart,—if, for example, 
the summit of the Alps on a certain morning 
was illuminated by the first ray of the sun at 
six o'clock, an observer in this planet, who was 
provided either with the requisite power of vision 
ora sufficiently good telescope, would see this 
indication of the rising of the sun at half past 
eight of our time. 

An observer in Centaur can, of course, never 
see the Northern hemisphere of the earth, be- 
cause this constellation n ver rises above our 
horizon. But supposing it possible, and that an 
observer were standing in this star with such 
powerful vision as to be able to distinguish all 
particulars upon our little earth, shiuing but 
feebly luminous ia its borrowed light, he would 
see, in the year 1843, the public illuminations 
which, in the year 1840, made the cities of our 
native country shine with the brightness of day 
during the darkness of night. An observer in 
Vega would see what happened with us twelve 
years ago; and so on, until an inhabitant of a 
star of the twelfth magnitude, if we imagine 
him with unlimited power of vision contempla- 
ting the earth, sees it as it was four thousand 
years ago, when Memphis was founded, at the 
patriarch Abraham wandered upon its surface. 

In the immeasurably great number of fixed 
stars which are scattered about in the universe 
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floating in ether at a distance of between fifteen 
and twenty billions of miles from us, reckoning 
backwards any given number of years, doubt- 
less a star could be found which sees the past 
epochs of our earth as if existing now, or sonearly 
corresponding to the time, that the observer 
need wait no long time to see its condition at 
the required moment. 
To be continued. 


SLEEP. 


Dr. Cornell, of Philadelphia, contributes to 
the November number of the Educator an article 
on sleep, from which we make the following brief 
extracts : 

No one who wishes to accomplish great things 
should deny himself the advantages of sleep or 
exercise. Any student will accomplish more, 
year by year, if he allows himself seven or eight 
hours to sleep, and three or four for meals and 
amusements, than if he labors at his books or 
with his pen ten or twelve hours a day. 

It is true that some few persons are able to 
perform much mental labor, and to study late. at 
night and yet sleep well. Some require but 


little sleep. But such individuals are very rare. 
General Pichegru informed Sir Gilbert Blane 
that, during a whole year’s campaign, he did not 
sleep more than one hour in twenty-four. Sleep 


seemed to be at the command of Napoleon, as he 
could sleep and awake apparently at will. 

M. Guizot, minister of France under Louis 
Philippe, was a good sleeper. A late writer ob- 
serves that his facility for going to sleep after ex- 
treme excitement and mental! exertion was pro- 
digious, and it was fortunate for him that he was 
so constituted, otherwise his health would mate- 
rially have suffered. A minister in France ought 
not to be a nervous man; it is fatal to him if he 
is. After the most boisterous and tumultuous 
sittings, at the Chamber, after being baited by 
the opposition in the most savage manner—there 
is no milder expression for their excessive 
violence—he arrives home, throws himself upon 
a couch, and sinks immediately into a profound 
sleep, from which he is undisturbed till mid- 
night, when proofs of the Moniteur are brought 
to him for inspection. 

The most frequent and immediate cause of 
insanity, and one of the most important to guard 
against, is the want of sleep. Indeed, so rarely 
do we see a recent case of insanity that it is 
regarded as almost a sure precursor of mental 
derangement. 

Notwithstanding strong hereditary predisposi- 
tion, ill-health, loss of kindred or property, in- 
sanity rarely results, unless the exciting causes 
are s@bh as to produce a loss of sleep. A mother 
loses her only child, the merchant his fortune, 
the politiciar, the scholar, the enthusiast, may 
have their minds powerfully excited ; yet if they 
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sleep well, they will not become insane. No ad, 
vice is so good, therefore, to those who have re. 
covered from an attack, or to those who are in 
delicate health, as that of securing, by all means, 
sound, regular and refreshing sleep.— Scientific 
American. 


RUSSIAN SERFDOM. 


The problem now before the world with re 
gard to internal changes in Russia, is that of 
serf-emancipation. Out of a population of 60,000. 
000 in that empire, 4U,000,000 are free peas. 
ants and serfs. ‘The former are crown servants, 
the latter slaves owned by the nobility. Those 
belonging to the crown deem themselves, and 
indeed are, of higher grade than the others, 
They are not subject to the superior classes, save 
in an official relation. They are not liable to be 
sold with landed estates. They are drafted for 
the army and the navy, and thus have some op- 
portunity of personal distinction. The peasants 
really cunstitute the basis of the Russian popula 
tion. They are the pure Sclavi. They speak 
the Russian language. The cultivation of the 
soil and the practical enterprise is in their hands, 
They are not the foundation of the autocracy, in 
a communal freedom, on which circumstances, 
or rather Providence have caused it abnormally 
to rest. There it stands, shooting lofty upward, 
and casting its shadow abroad ; but quivering 
in every breeze, and rocking like a mast on the 
troubled sea, by the might of the elements over 
which it reigns. 

The peasantry are divided into Red Russians, 
White Russians, and Russians Proper. The 
Whites, occupying the lands of the Dneiper the 
Ukraine, and other governments, are under a no- 
bility mostly Roman Catholic, and are more de 
graded than the other branches. Their language 
is a corrupt idiom of the Russian, and they are 
becoming denationalized. The Reds have also 
suffered from the same causes, but not to such 
an extent. Their energies have been called out 
wore fully in wars with the Ottoman, and nut 
tured into endurance and self-reliance They 
are, therefore, more hopeful, more resolved. 

But the great centre of pure Russsian peas 
antry, and of Sclavic life, language and ideasis 
embraced within the territory extending on the 
Waldai, along the Volga, to the Ural and the 
Don. It contains twenty-five-thickly populated 
governments. This is the heart of the Russian 
empire. The people speak the pure Russian 
language, that used by the poet, the statesman, 
and by thescientific man, the language of Russia 
progress and destiny! The people in this region 
form themselves into associations, each having* 
common chest. They help each other to employ- 
ment. The men seek occupation in cities, and 
thus spread themselves and their industry ovet 
the empire, returning to their families when the 
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season of labor, or their special contract is over. 
Each one pays an amount toward the commun- 
nal support, and is thereby free to seek employ- 
ment abroad. It is their custom to dwell together 
in families, from generation to generation, and 
these are not disturbed, except by the temporary 
departure of the men for the purpose we have 
just named, or by enrolment for the army. Their 
associations enable them to defend themselves 
from the rapacity of officers and contractors, 
and also to execute a kind of self-government ; 
so that, in fact, were the autocracy to cefse, those 
peasants uniting with the citizens in communes 
might experience but little difficulty in main- 
taining an independent political condition ; es- 

ecially as the army, from its natural sympa- 
thies with them, would be ready to defend them 
against the power of the ncbles. 

The peasantry and serfs are naturally serious 
in their demeanor, but on occasions break forth 
into gayety and mirth. Russian villages and 
groves are often, at eventide, filled with song 
from the lips of women, and responded to by the 
voices of laborers returning from their toil. They 
are fond of the dance and the lute. The peas- 
ant cheers himself in his labors withsong. We 
have seen a gang of convicts driving piles in the 
marshes near St. Petersburg, pouring out their 
mournful melody to relieve their slow and heavy 
hours. Soldiers sing in battle, keeping time by 
their marches, or by their actions in the blaze 
of the conflict ! 

The peasants are not strangers to insurrection, 
neither are the soldiers. In the reign of Catha- 
rine, an outbreak occurred led by Cossacks, and 
joined by peasants and serfs, sweeping on from 
the Ural almost to the gates of Moscow. In 
1831, 1838 and 1839, partial insurrections took 
place in some villages and communes; manor- 
houses were burned, and the civil officers thrown 
into the flames. 

The people are addicted to intemperance, not 
so much by natural inclination as by habit, in- 
duced, we may say furced, on them by the no- 
bility io White Russia, and by the Crown in 
Russia Proper, for the purpose of revenue from 
the sale of liquors. They are exceedingly good- 
natured when under the influence of wodki, a 
species of brandy made in abundance in that 
country. We once asked a woman what she 
thought of her drunken husband, who was stagger- 
ing along laughing, through a street in Cron- 
stadt. ‘O!” said she, “ he is so good-natured 
and happy when tipsy, that I am always glad to 
see him so !” 

Not much meat is consumed by the peasantry, 
but neither do they live on grosser vegetables— 
Their food is mainly bread, or animal fats. Their 
daily living is better, in fact, than that of the 
French and Irish laborers. 

The free peasants can use land belonging to a 
commune, by paying for it a moderate tax. A 


newly married couple have twenty acres. When 
they die, or for any cause leave the land, it re- 
verts to the commune. A free peasant can also 
own land out of a commune, and if there be 
mines in it, he possesses them also. In this way 
some families have become immensely rich. 

Free peasants only participate in elections 
made for the general offices. They meet and 
choose electors. Serfs vote for police officers, 
and other local functionaries. Every ten bus- 
bandmen; of proper qualifications, choose an elec- 
tor, the electors make choice of an elder, a col- 
lector of taxes, an overseer of the common store- 
house, and a judge. 

It will be seen by what we have stated, that 
the crown servants enjoy many privileges, and 
approach in condition very nearly to that of the 
burghers ; they are also subject to the same sys- 


jtem of deception and plunder on the part of 


the nobility and officials. 

They are generally more cleanly than is sup- 
posed in their habits, practising frequent ablu- 
tions. They cherish a deep religious sentiment, 
and are easily aroused to the national defence 
against the infidel. At this moment the excite- 
ment among them on behalf of the Christians is 
great. The whole Sclavic population, indeed, 
surges and murmurs like the sea, with a deep 
and holy vengeance which cannot easily be re- 


pressed, against the perpetrators of those enor- 
mities, the report of which has awakened so 
many fears in Christendom. 

We have used the term “peasant” to distinguish 
the crown servant from the ‘‘serf” of the noble- 
man, but in reality the peasantry are composed 


of both classes. We now come to treat of the 
actual bondman, regarded as such in Russia. Of 
these there are, according to some writers, 
20,000,000, others say 25,000,000. They are at- 
tached to the soil, not to the person, of the mas- 
ter, they are, therefore, not chattels, They can 


be sold only with the land.— Presbyterian Quar- 
terly. 


“ON MY CAIRN A PEBBLE THROW.” 


“The Highlander goes to his last resting place, not 
in a crowded city of the dead, but lies apart in some 
favorite hunting ground. When the last note of the 
coronach have died away, and earth is heaped upon 
him, each friend casts a stone upon the mound, and 
the pile is made higher and broader by stones cast 
upon it ever afterwards by passing friends. The more 
his lovers, the greater his “‘ Cairn,’’ as the monumen- 
tal heap is called. Beautiful, in contrast with the 
heaps of shells, which the polished Greeks raised to 
execrate the living, is this heap of stones cast up by 
rude mountaineers in living remembrance of the dead. 


On my caira a pebble throw 

When ’neath the turf you say I’m sleeping : 
Spend no time in hopeless woe ; 

Smile through tears of tender weeping ; 

Do not think with vain regret 

Of the life you can’t forget : 

Do not miss me,—own my place 

Filled,—it will not me disgrace ; 
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Goodness is not all the same, 

But different as star from star, 

As flowers of many a hue and name 
Sameness would true order mar: 

So when the lights of memory glow, 
On my cairn a pebble throw. 


Though I’m ’neath the turf you say, 
I’m not sleeping, well you know ; 
I’m awake in glorious day, 

I in heavenly sunshine grow. 

If you think that I was leal, 

True to thivk and true to feel, 

True to speak and true to act, 
Making life a heartfelt fact, 

In that sweet thought true comfort take, 
My cairn an altar raise to duty: 

Its sweetness has a charm to make 
All the pebbles gems of beauty : 

So when tbe lights of memory glow, 
On my cairn a pebble throw. 


—__—__-—+0—- —______ 


TO A SUN-DIAL. 


Thou silent herald of Time’s ceaseless flight ! 

Say, couldst thou speak, what warning voice were 

thine ? 

Shade who canst only show how others shine! 
Dark, sullen witness of resplendent light! 
In day’s broad glare, and when the noontide bright 

Of laughing fortune sheds the ray divine, 

Thy ready favor cheer us,—but decline 
The clouds of memory and the gloom of night, 
Yet are thy counsels faithful, just, and wise. 

They bid us seize the moments as they pass,— 
Snatch the retrieveless sunbeam as it flies, 

Nor lose one sand of life’s revolving glass,— 
Aspiring still, with energy sublime, 
By virtuous deeds te give eternity to time. 

Jonn Quincy ADAMS. 


——___+—e + | 


THE ANTIQUARIAN YEARLY DINNER AT BREMEN. 
A DESCRIPTIVE PIECE. 


One of the most interesting occasions which I 
have met during a rather careful course of travel 
through Northern Europe, is a yearly antiqua- 
rian dinner at Bremen, established about the 
year 1650, by the founders of an institution for 
the benefit of poor captains and sailors and their 
families, and given every year in the manner of 
our remote forefathers. We travel through 
Europe and see the shells of old castles, their 
mouldering and ivy-covered towers, and as we 
wander through them, and creep through their 
low doors, and tread their stone pavements, and 
wonder at their huge fireplaces, we try to conjec- 
ture what kind of people once lived in them, and 
to imagine to ourselves how they lived, what 
kind of food they ate, and how it was served, but 
our imagination is not equal to the weighty task, 
and all the appliances of modern luxury come 
in to color the picture, till we give up in vain 
trying to shape a true conception of the simple 
manner of “ye olden times.” But to-day in 
Bremen I have been enabled to see how our 
fathers lived and were served, and I will write it 
down, if haply it may entertain my distant coun- 
trymen. 
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At two o’clock all of the Bremen ship-owners, 
and such strangers as enjoyed the privilege, met 
at the old house of this Navigators’ Aid Com. 
pany, to partake of this memorial dinner. A 
fine company, of course,—mostly very substan. 
tial men, hardly to be called German in appear. 
ance,—far more American than German. There 
were two hundred in all, and they stood from 
two to three o’clock in friendly converse in one 
of the old halls of the building, with the names 
and the coats of arms of past benefactors painted 
on the dark wood-work of the walls. At just 
three, the doors of the dining-room were thrown 
open, and a loud voice called the company to 
dinner in the same words with which German 
ship-captains call their hands to dinner. I did 
not catch every word, but, translated, it was 
something like this, “‘ All hands above and below, 
hallo! Come to dinner.” So we pressed into 
the long dining-room, richly canopied with all 
the flags of leading commercial countries, the 
star-spangled banner being singularly conspicu- 
ous. Every side of the room was hidden with 
the multitude of flags, and interspersed among 
them were portaits of old benefactors of this ex- 
cellent institution. Over the door hung the por- 
trait of a signally liberal donor at the time of 
the founding of the Navigators’ Aid Society ; his 
name has been lost, but the record of what he 
did has survived. Originally his picture was 
painted in very small size, about a foot square; 
but since then, as other benefactors have been 
painted life-size, the directors, fearing lest the 
credit of this old friend should be out-shone by 
more modern men, have enlarged the picture, 
and after a most singular fashion! The old bit 
of dark brown canvass now stands pasted upona 
large square field of common portrait size, tinged 
“deeply, darkly, beautifully blue ;” and to fill 
up this monstrously absurd vacuum, an angel has 
been put in on each side of the iead, and a 
quantity of shipping underneath ! 

Glance a moment at the tables. The plates 
you will see are marked 1789, and during 
seventy-one years they have been brought out, 
year by year, to grace the board. Notive the 
huge silver spoons, each one of which would 
make a dozen of these small efforts of our days. 
Along the tables you see great silver tankards, 
each of which will hold nearly a gallon, filled 
with a dark, sweet, thick beer, such as Luther 
used to drink, the first draught of which is plea- 
sant, and the second nauseating. Notice the 
knives and forks,—old, steel ones, you see: our 
forefathers did not flourish silver forks. See the 
wooden fish-knives, simple and practical. Notice 
the little paper of pepper on one side of each 
plate, and the little paper of salt on the other 
side: our ancestors did not know the use of cas- 
tors. Notice the piece of brown paper which 
lies under each plate: our fathers did not have 
their knife and fork changed with every course, 
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but wiped them themselves on a bit of brown|know. I know that huge old-fashioned dishes 


paper,—and so shall we. were passed round, containing sausage, cutlets, 


Well, we have looked at the tables, and rather | sauer-kraut, boiled beets treated in some way by 
impatiently await thefirst course. ‘ But softly,” | me indescribable, boiled beef, boiled veal (sup- 
our next neighbor, the Vice-Consul, whispers, | posed), boiled ham, all following each other in 
“no impatience: our ancestors did not do their | immediate succession, and all of which I took, 
eating in haste——no more shall we; we have|of some because I wanted it, of other some be- 
got to sit bere from five to six hours.” So we| cause I wanted to know what itwas. One thing 
patiently wait, and in due time soup appears,— | there was wanting, that is, good mealy potatoes ; 
most substantial soup, and most evidently distin-| these had been served with the fish, but after- 
guished from modern German soup in that it has| wards they did not appear. Still these dishes 
a palpable flavor of meat. This wé eat not| were not very different from genuine German 
alone, but with chicken, boiled till it is ready to} fare now-a-days ; but now-a-days they are not so 
fall apart, and a kind of black bread, which has} forced upon you as they were in the old times. 
been cooked in the soup till it has acquired great | I had no less than five different kinds of meat 
richness, and has then been taken out, the soup} on my plate at once. While this great king of 
expressed, and the dry bread then served to be| all the courses was being despatched, the two 
immersed in the soup again. With this we eat|ship-captains who sat at the end of each table 
the most delicious of bakers’ rolls, —so delicious, | rose, and each took one of the huge silver tan- 
in fact, that I am almost forced to think that the | kards of old, thick, strong beer of which I have 
making of bread has become one of the “ lost | spoken, and, striking the tankards three times 
arts.” With the exception of the chicken served | against each other, bowed and drank a draught. 
with the soup, there appears no more poultry. I} They handed it to the next two, who in turn took 
must not forget to state, that before every plate | it and did the same, and thus it passed the en- 
stands a large bottle of wine, white, alternating | tire length of the table. During the third course 
with red, and though all drank, yet there was | toasts were given, local of course, such as to the 
not, so far as my eye reached, a particle of drink-| Free City of Bremen, to the Navigators’ Aid 
ing to excess. Company ; but of these I will not at any length 

After an immoderate pause, filled up of course | speak, merely remarking that they continued 
with abundance of talk, the second course ap-| through the entire dinner. 
pears,—plain boiled fish, served with potatoes} At length the fourth appeared,—roast beef 
and gravy, such as our American people are very | and roast veal, with delicious plums and stewed 
well accustomed to, and very good withal, as [| apple, and a salad at whose ingredients I dare 
trust some thousands of my readers will testify. | not guess. 1t was most distasteful, however. 
While the fish was finding a quick disposal ina| The fifth was bread, with butter and cheese, 
ready market, a little bell rang, and a gentleman, | just as we have it now in all German dinners ; 
strikingly American in his air and in his look, | then coffee and cigars. The only difference that 
rose at the end of one of the tables. At each | I noticed in this, as compared with modern times, 
side stood two other weather-beaten men, looking | was that the coffee had been sweetened with 
like ship-captains, and such they proved to be. ! molasses before it had been brought on. 

The gentleman in the middle was a merchant,| But though in all these later courses the 
and his duty was to thank the Company for their | viands were in the main not unlike what one 
presence, and to bid them to do what we express | meets now-a-days in Germany, yet the manner 
in our excellent way, ‘‘make themselves at|in which everything was served,—the old plates, 
home.” The Vice-Consul informed me that this | the unchanged knives and forks which we had 
dinner is given by three merchants and six|to keep clean with our brows paper, the old- 
captains of Bremen, the number elected as di- | fashioned jollity, the speeches in Platt German, 
rectors every year, and, being elected, they give | the old dialect, most unintelligible to foreigners, 
a dinner, which, however, occurs three years from | the ladies in a seeret gallery, where they peeped 
the date of their election. The three merchants | from behind the banners, they known to be thre, 
and six captains who were elected directors of | yet themselves not visible, ladies having no part 
the Navigators’ Aid Company this year will give | in the feast,—all this gave it a novelty and an 
the dinner in 1863. They sit at the head of the | ancient air which I could hardly believe possible. 
three tables, and whenever one of the merchants | And then, too, the dinner was in one of the old 
rises to give a toast or make a speech, the two| Hanseatic towns, and these were all rich Bremen 
captains rise and stand dumb by. burghers. It has taken a great journey, almost 

The time passes, and at length the third course | four hundred miles, to be present at this feast ; 
comes, and to describe it surpasses my power. | but.it is a real satisfaction to be there, and I will 
And this for two reasons, of which one is that | close by saying, that if we could have something 
my memory could not retain the multitude of|of the same sort with us, on Forefathers’ day, 
dishes, and the other is that there were many | kept in the primitive style, it would be hardly 
things whose names and whose nature I do not | less interesting in America. 
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A scientific gentleman of Boston, has performed 
proceso, on Monday the experiment of freezing 
carbonic acid gas, by condensing it. The thermome- 
ter, during the process, sank to 122 degree below zero, 
and both mercury and alcohol froze. The tempera- 
ture was indicated by an ether thermometer. 


DISCOVERIES BY THE MICROSCOPE. 


Leuwevheeck tells us of animated insects seen 
with the microscope, of which twenty-seven mil- | 
lions would only be equal to a wite. Insects of 
various kinds are observable in the cavities of. | A Petition is in circulation in Detroit and the Lake 
common grain of sand. Mould is a forest of cities to the Canadian Board of Works, praying for a 
beautiful trees, with the branches, leaves, flowers | new lighthouse on the main shore of Point au Pelece, 
and fruit fully discernable. Butterflies are fully} pag Goup Bra or THe Himatayas.—The Zoologi- 
feathered. Hairsare hollow tubes. The surface | cal Garden in the Bois de Boulogne, Paris, has recent- 
of our bodies is covered with scales like a fish ; | ly been enriched by two magnifieent “‘ Lophophores ” 
a single grain of sand would cover 150 of these | from the Himalaya mountains, the dazzling plumage 


scales ; and a single scale covers 500 pores ; yet 
through these narrow openings the sweat exudes 
like water through a sieve; how minute then 
must be its particles! The mite makes five 
hundred steps in a second. Each drop of stag- 
nant water contains a world of animated beings, 
swimming with as much liberty as whales in the 
sea. ach leaf is a colony of insects grazing on 
it like oxen in a meadow.—Philada. Inquirer. 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 


Since our last publication, Fort Moultriefopposite 
Charleston, has been abandoned by its commander, 
Major Anderson; he and his troops having removed 
to Fort Sumpter. Charleston was the scene of much 
excitement. The Palmetto flag has been raised over 
the post office, custom house and at Castle Pinckney, 
one of the three forts at Charleston. 


The Committees of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives have not been able to agree upon any terms 
of settlement that will satisfy both parties, and there 
seems no abatement in the political troubles of the 
country. Secretary Floyd has resigned from the 
Cabinet, and at the time of this writing, it appears 
probable other members of the Cabinet council who 
disagree with the President will follow his example. , 


Stave Trape.—In the United States Circuit Court 
of New York Judge Smalley delivered a charge to the 
Grand Jury, in which he directed that thorough and 
careful inquiries should be made in regard to the vio- 
lations of the laws against the slave trade in New- 
York, and to present and punish the perpetrators. 
That the laws for the suppression of this infamous 
traffic have been persistently and grossly violated with- 
in this district there was no doubt; within a month 
3,000 slaves bad been taken from vessels fitted out at 
the port of New York. The duty of the Grand Jury 
was to seek out and bring all who were instrumental 
in fitting out these vessels to just punishment. The 
laws against the slave trade were plain and explicit, 
and, if vigilantly and vigorously enforced, severe 
enough to put an end to thetraffic. ‘“ When any gov- 
ernment becomes so feeble, so indifferent, or so cor- 
rupt, that it will not enforce its vital laws, anarchy 
or revolution begins, and then will soon be an end of 
all laws.” 


Deata oF Lorp Assrpsen.—The Earl of Aberdeen, 
who succeeded Lord Derby as Prime Minister of Eng- 
land, in 1852, and retained that office until 1855, is 
reported by the Engiish papers as having died in the 
77th yearof bis age. He was something—but not 
much—of a man of letters in his youth. He filled 
various great offices of State during the greater part 
of over forty years, under the several Administrations 
of Liverpool, Wellington, and Peel. 


| of which has procured them the name of the “ Gold 

| Bird.” 

| THE WHALING BARQUE Pacific, of New Bedford, re- 

' cently at Honolulu, had, in only 16 months, obtained 
oil and bone to the value of $48,000. 


TeLecraPH.—It is four hundred miles from Cape 
Race to San Francisco, and news has travelled this 
distance in the almost miraculously short time of nine 
days! 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Fiour anp Meat.—TheFlour market is remarkably 
quiet, but the supplies are light and holders generally 
are firm in their demands. Small sales to retailers 
and bakers from § 124 to 5 374 per barrel for common 
superfine and good extra; $5 50a 5 75 for extra 

| family, and $6 25 a 6 75 for fancy lots. Nothing 
doing in Rye Flour or Corn Mea). The former is held 

at $3 62}. The last sale of the latter was at $3 per 
barrel. 

Grain.—The offerings of Wheat continue small 
and it is in goud requ~st at full rates. Small sales of 
fair and prime Pennsylvania and Western red at $1 30 
a 133 per bush. White is scarce and ranges from 
$1 45a1 55. Rye is steady at 76 cents for Penn- 
sylvania and 70 certs for Southern. Corn is held 
firmly and is in steady demand. Small sales of new 
yellow at 58 a 59c. and old at 69 a 70 cents. Oats 
are steady at 32 a 33 cents for Penna. and 32a 33 
cents fof Delaware. Barley Malt ranges from §6:. 
to $1. 

CLoversEED is steady. Further sales at $5 25 a 
5 37 per 64 lbs. Timothy is worth $2 25. Flaxseed 
is dull; sales to $1 40 a 146. 


C 





SCHOOL FOR 


HESTERFIELD BOARDING 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—The winter session 
of this institution will commence on the 19th of 11th 
month, and continue Twenty weeks. 

Terms $70 per session, one half payable in advance, 


the other in the middle of the session. No extra 
charges. 
For further particulars address 
HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 


Crosswicks, Burlington Co., N. J. 


Jooks issued by the Book Association of Friends’, 
and for sale at No. 439 Market St., 324 S. 5th St, 

533 N. 4th St., Philadelphia; and 15 S. Howard St, 
Baltimore. 

A Treasury of Facts in 6 numbers—a book for chil- 
dren. 

Conversations on the Queries—designed for young 
persons. 

Essays on some of the Testimonies held by Friends. 

Essays by S. M. Janney. 

A daily Scriptural Watchword. 


Merrihew ¢ Thompson, Pre., Lodge st. 





